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THE INDIANA OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

It is an accepted responsibility of the 0/Ticc of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to provide leadership 
and service toward improving educational opportunity for all 
citizens in the state. 

The Indiana Office of the State Superi.dendont of Public 
Instruction acknowledges the importance of reading in the 
total program. 

The department serves this need by providing funds for 
summer school reading programs, by encouraging elementary 
and secondary schools to improve instruction, by upgrading 
teacher licensing requirements, by supporting the Indiana 
State Committee on Reading in the development of curriculum 
guides for all levels of instruction, and by appointing state 
consultants in reading. 
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THE INDIANA STATE COMMITTEE ON READING 

A committee of distinguished educators with special 
knowledge ol reading was appointed to work with the Indiana 
Reading Council to provide Curriculum Cuidca. 

This committee completed the Citriculim Gidde frr Reme- 
dial Reading for Grades Three throuoh Tic civ e in May 1965. 
Its primary purpose is to provide guidelines for organizing 
summer remedial reading classes under the support program 
of the Ofhee of the State Siiperintcndeiifc of Public Instruction 
and for developing remedial reading programs as a part of a 
total reading prop /am. 

Under the leadership of the State Committee on Reading 
the members of the Indiana Reading Council (IRC) have pre- 
pared this Iiidiaiia Secondary Reading Guide as well as the 
/udi'ana Elementary Developmental Readb 2 g Guide (Grades 
1 - 8 ). 
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PREFACE 



The /ru^rana S^condory GujVe for OeveJopmentoi i?eadifig in the 
Junior and Senior High School (Grades 702) is the third in a series of 
three sponsoied by the Indiana State Committee on Reading. The first Is 
the Guide for Remedial Reading for Grades 3* 12. The second is the 
fnd/ona £/ementary De^efopm^n^a/ Reading Glides for Grades 1-8. 

At the presort, there h a greot need for developmental reading 
programs on all levels of education. In accord with this need, the Indiana 
Committee on Reading has prepared the present guide os an aid to 
[unior and senior high school administrators, supervisors, and teachers of 
reading. The specific purpose of this Secondary Guide for Deve/opmen/al 
Reading is to serve as a practical reference for organizing, conducting, 
and evaluating developmental reading pregrams. 

Although no obsolute line ^an be drawn between "remedial reading" 
and "developmental reading," the latter is here taken to imply the various 
measures taken to improve the reading efficiency of those students who 
need more practice in reading and the correction of bad habits rolher than 
treatmer ; of impeding physical and ps/chologicol handicaps, 



I. The Need for Comprehensive Reading 
Programs 

Reading ond Society 

The ability to read well is essential at all levels of education. 
The need for education requires no justification in u lodern 
world, nor does the need for reading, for that matter. Yet the 
question of how reading is to be taught — at what ages, at 
what stages, and for how long — is a topic of concern for edu- 
cators, parents, and American society as a whole. 

Results from various surveys indicate a need for concern 
regarding the extent of reading problems at the secondary 
level. A review of the literature reveals numerous studies 
which have evaluated the reading status of secondary students 
and have made recommendations for improvement. Research 
summaries by Robinson and Dramer (1960a) (1960b) and 
Helen Robmson (1962) point out the increasing awareness on 
the part of administrators and teachers of the role of reading 
in the secondary school. Traxler (1949) and Lazer (1952) 
reported that 25 percent of all students entering high school 
were retarded two or more grades in reading. DeBoer (1951) 
in another study found that among high school freshman, 2 
percent read below fourth grade norms, 30 percent below 
seventh grade norms, and 48 percent below eighth grade 
norms. In other words, DeBoer (1951, p. 162) found that 80 
percent of these students read below their grade norms. 
Conant (1959), Witty (1956), and others, while not precisely 
agreeing on hgures, indicated in independent studies that 66 
to 85 percent of high school students were not reading at 
grade level. 

Hutchinson (1961) examined the quality of secondary 
reading instruction in Wisconsin and noted general consensus 
for the need to improve reading but marked deficiencies in 
the programs offered. In r* survey including 60 percent of the 
fourth and eighth grade population Ramsey (1962) estab- 
lished the need for better reading instruction in the secondary 
schools of Kentucky. The reading ^.eeds of Florida junior high 
schools were indicated in a survey by Jordan (1958). The 
Michigan reading program at the secondary level has been 
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studied a number of times. »Smith (1956) surveyed the stale's 
high schools and found that 35 percent offered some type of 
readin" instruction. Geake (1961) replicated the same study 
fiv'e years later and found that the number of high schools 
offering programs had risen to 50 percent. Simmons (1963) 
found that 86 percent of the school officials in a sample includ- 
ing Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Iowa, and Wisconsin 
agreed that each teacher must assume responsibility for Uacn- 
ing reading. However, less than 25 percent of the schools had 
trained reading personneh Fifty-seven percent of the schools 
stated that supervisory personnel in reading did not have 
adequate training. 

Although the holding power of the secondary school has 
increased markedly since the early 1900’s, almost one million 
adolescents leave the school program yearly. A one to one 
relationship cannot be established between difficulty in read- 
ing and dropping out of high school ; however, the relationship 
is still a strong one. Deficiencies in reading are often the basis 
for continued frustration in attempting to cope with a chang- 
ing curriculum which demands advan:ed reading skills. 

People must not only master the mechanics of reading, 
they must be able to understand, interpret, and discriminate 
at a high level to be free men in a free society. Education is 
conceived of not only as a pre-requisite for meaningful par- 
ticipation in a democracy, but is essential for its defense and 
maintenance. 

Reoding end the Individuol 

Reading is not only crucial to society; it is crucial to the 
Individual, especially today in a world where revolutions In 
technology, communication, and warfare have made change 
the rule rather than the exception. In such a world reading 
becomes a means for man to achieve balance by providing 
knowledge about his environment, why it Is changing, and 
where and how he as an individual can survive and find mean- 
ing in his own existence. 

Education, and reading In particular, has become an eco- 
nomic necessity in the 1960's. ''You can't get today’s jobs with 
yesterday's skills" has become a truism. Today an Individual 
has little chance of getting a job unless hIs reading compre- 
hension surpasses 25 percent to 30 percent of the adult popu- 
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lation's reading level which is at the sixth grade level (NSSK, 
1956). 

Reading and the Schools 

Forir.erly in grades one through six, children were exp.ctc<l 
not only to grasp the rudiments of reading, lut also to reiino 
and polish these skills. They were expected to develop reading 
habits which would last for a life-time. However, it has be- 
come increasingly obvious that the elementary school does not 
and cannot complete the teaching of the tasks necessary for 
mature reading skills. Futherraore, many higher reading 
skills cannot be taught until the individual has de .eloped edu- 
cationally and intellectually beyond the elementary school level, 
and, in some cases, beyond th^ high school level. If reading is 
conceived of as a thinking pro^’ess, it then becomes self-evident 
that the tools for thinking cannot he totally developed at the 
elementary school stage. A. Sterl Artley (1951) has sum- 
marized the case for a reading program which develops as the 
individual develops. He argues that since intelligence, lan- 
guage ability, and experiential background are in themselves 
developmental; interpretation, and indeed the ability to grasp 
and understand and to apply what is read to life situation, 
parallels growth and development in these areas. 

Modern society exists more in change than in stability. 
The modern child may attend many different schools. The 
reading program inust provide the flexibility to meet the di- 
verse needs of thea^' children. The task of the schools is to 
develop each individual to full capacity. That this can be done 
has been demonstrated by reports of secondary reading pro- 
grams presently in operation. 

The desirability of programs which accept the challenge of 
developing as fully as possible the reading capacities of each 
individual is evident. Such reading programs have been fre- 
quently ill-used and misunderstood. Many programs labeled 
"developmental^' are in reality far from actually fulfilling the 
criteria for such a program. The most common error is to 
label a program "developmental” while in fact it is concerned 
only with remediation of reading disabilities for a small per- 
centage of the student populations. 

In secondary school reading the question, "Should we have 
developmental programs?” is no longer a significant issue. 
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The crucial questions now concern such issues as how to deter- 
mine student needs, schedule programs, find trained teachers, 
provide adequate instruction in content areas, and improve 
instructional materials. Some broad characteristics of devel- 
opmental reading programs have already been formulated. 
The dovelopmental reading programs have already begun to 
cultivate mastery of skills through systematic teaching. They 
are directed to ail students at all grade levels, reinforcing and 
continuing instruction in basic skills while at the same time 
introducing new and more mature skills. Such programs con- 
centrate on the cultivation, extension, and refinement of read- 
ing skills for general and specific purposes. They enable the 
student to adjust his reading skills to a variety of materials 
with differing degrees of difhculty. The student should be pre- 
pared to read for many specific purposes. The ultimate goal of 
the developmental program would be independence in reading 
— where the student reads after school instruction and the 
school day have ended, where he can guide and develop his own 
reading and where he is capable of locating and using mate- 
rials to meet a determined goal. 

Basic to any developmental program is appraisal of the 
student's needs through testing. A good program also teaches 
the reading study skills. In addition good programs provide 
guidance for growth in personal reading. A good reader is one 
who reads for his own pleasure. Preferably his interests will 
broaden. 

The good program establishes reading expectancy levels 
and is so designed as to provide materials for both ''slow'* and 
“fast** students to achieve these levels. In addition the pro- 
gram provides for continuous evaluation to keep the students 
and material in harmony. 

V?he material included in this guide constitutes an over- 
view of the areas and is by no means intended to be prescrip- 
tive. The suggestions and outlines presented only t^egin to 
mine a vast, profitable area which, for the most part, has been 
neglected. The extent to which good secondary reading pro- 
grams are developed is limited only by the ir sight, • realivity, 
and industry of administrators and teachers in the secondary 
schools. However, it must be stressed that the effectiveness of 
a given program is largely determined by the skill with which 
it is fitted to particular needs and to already existing cur- 
riculum. A successful program must be lit^ rally “tailor-made.” 
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II. The Reading Process 

Helping junior and senior high-school students attain pro- 
ficiency in reading is an important goal of education. Unfor- 
tunately the goal is difficult to attain because many teachers 
do not understand the nature of the reading' process. Without 
a clear concept of the nature of reading, teachers cannot de- 
velop a satisfactory reading program, evaluate the reading 
behavior of students, nor appraise materials and methods of 
teaching reading. The clarification of the psychological con- 
cept of reading is the purpose of this chapter. 

Reading A Learning Process 

Reading is a learning process TVhich begins in early childhood 
and continues to develop throughout life. Goethe, at the age 
of 82, confessed that ‘^although he had been at it throughout 
his long life, he had not yet mastered the art of reading.^^ Yet, 
the days are not far distant when teachers, parents, and pupils 
believed that mastery of reading should be accomplished in 
the eight years of elementary education. Research in reading 
has established beyond a doubt the falsity of this belief. 
Growth in reading is the work of a lifetime. The learning 
process of reading changes from simple word recognition and 
acquisition of a sight and meaningful vocabulary through 
different levels of comprehension to a mature act, involving 
the higher mental processes of understanding, reasoning, 
memory, and Imagination. 

The reading process begins with word recognition. The 
child reacts to each word with mental associations regarding 
its written form, its sound, and its meaning. He notices the 
particular fitting of the word in a sentence. As the meanings 
of successive words become clear, they are focused into 
thoughts and ideas. The reader keeps In mind the meaning of 
the first words of the sentence as he reads those that follow. 
As children advance in reading, they retain the ideas of suc- 
cessive sentences; they recognize the main ideas of para- 
graphs. At first, they achieve literal meaning of ideas ex- 
pressed and begin adjusting their rate of reading to the diffi- 
culty of the material and their purpose for reading. Later, 
students go beyond literal meanings in reacting to ideas im- 



plied but not stated by the author. They learn to react to the 
occasion of the writing, the time and place setting, the author's 
choice of words, and his style of writing. 

Integrating the material read with previous experiences, 
the reader may accept or reject some of the printed ideas. The 
new concepts may correct earlier ideas or formulate new, 
broader concepts. These, in turn, become part of the reader's 
associations in future reading and thinking activities. 

The developmental skills listed above do not occur in some 
definite sequence. While it is true that certain skills are intro* 
duced and emphasized at particular stages of development, 
almost all skills are taught simultaneously. During the first 
few months in school, the child learns his first words. Imme- 
diately teachers encourage him to relate these words to his 
past and present experiences. The child learns to use con- 
text clues, sentence patterns and word-analysis skills. He 
learns to enjoy new ideas and concepts; he learns to question 
the author’s ideas; he reads critically; his sense of humor, 
sympathy, balanced judgment, creative ability all come into 
play. The golden age for the perfection of these important 
reading skills seems to be the junior and senior high schtx>l 
period, when the exploratory nature of the curriculum pro- 
vides an opportunity for the student to mature in his reading 
skills as he uses them in different contexts and for various 
purposes. 

Reading A Visual Process 

The reading process .starts with seeing, which is the re.'^ult of 
coordinating the two eyes carefully and precisely along the 
lines of print. Binocular coordination in visual performance 
is a learned process, influenced by maturation, and involves 
the making of many important adjustments, such as changing 
foci from various distances to the page of the book, holding 
simple foci, keeping both eyes moving from left to right, and 
simultaneously, trying to get meaning from the printed words. 
This indeed is a complex learning process which, if not learned 
properly, may involve enough discomfort to make the child 
reluctant to read. Research has produced considerable evi- 
dence to show that defects of vision do uot differentiate be- 
tween good and poor readers. However, certain eye defects 
such as farsightedness, binocular inco-ordination, diiTiciiUy of 
fusion, and aniseikonia affect reading performance. 
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Rols of Eye Movements in Reading 

The eyea move along: a line of print in a series of swift move- 
ments follower by stops or fixations. Sometimes they move 
backward, making regressions because of the reader’s un- 
familiarity with words or phrases or because of a speed of 
reading not suitable to the difficulty of the material or the 
purpose of the reader. 

Most of the thinking that occurs during reading is done 
during a period of one-third to one-foiir^h of a second, the time 
of fixations. The fixations are the heart of the reading act, 
for they mark the reaction of the human brain to the material 
read. Difficult material is read with many fixations. 

Speed of Reading 

Students should be taught to adjust their reading rate to the 
nature of the reading matter and to their purpose for reading. 
There is a physiological limit to the eye span and the rapidity 
of mental reaction, permitting the eye to see and the mind to 
interpret not more than 600 to 800 w.p.m. Claims to higher 
achievement in reading generally refer to the speed of skim- 
ming, a skill which assumes vital importance in the current 
explosion of knowledge and printed material. Unless junior 
and senior higb-school students master the reading skill of 
skimming, they will be unable to complete their heavy reading 
assignments in college and adult life. 

Reading A Perceptual Process 

Reading is foremost a perceptual process which involves 
visual printed stimuli, the meanings drawn from the reader’s 
past experience, and the response of relating the proper mean- 
ings to selected stimuli. An adequate response demands much 
more than the mere recognition of the meaning of a printed 
word. It requires reflection, judgment, and critical evaluation 
in the light of past experience. The reader is totally involved 
in the reading act. He reads with the apperceptive content of 
his mind, with his body, his senses, his experiences, and his 
cultural heritage. 

There can be no efficient perception in reading if the reader 
lacks the biological and menial ability to connect the gr.iphic 
symbols through recognition, thinking, reasoning and recall of 
the past and present experiences with an acccplcable response. 
The degree of accuracy of perception depends greatly upon the 
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number and variety of experiences that the reader has had. 
Because of this personal nature of perception, there are many 
possibilities for faulty communication between writer and 
reader and there is little likelihood that any two readers 
will give exactly the same interpretation to a given paragraph 
or reading selection. 

In nature and scope, perceptions range from simple, con- 
crete, and specific, to the abstract and generic. Generic per- 
ceptions are also called conceptualizations which involve the 
processes of classification, generalization, analysis, synthesis, 
and insight. Concepts permit a massive economy in commu- 
nicating and thinking. Without the mastery of concepts, the 
development of critical thinking in reading will be inadequate, 
if not impossible. 

The consideration of reading as a perceptual and concept- 
ual process has tremendous educational implications. It deline- 
ates the teachers’ responsibilities for cultivating direct and 
vicarious experiential growth of their students. Important 
ideas and concepts must be developed through numerous edu- 
cational experiences from day to day. Students grow slowiy 
from concrete and specific learning situations to learning on 
abstract levels. The majority of junior and senior high school 
students have reached a level of conceptual development that 
vyarrants leaching reading with a great expanse of interpreta- 
tion and a purposeful increase of the rate of comprehension in 
reading. 

Modern Theories on the Nature of the Reading Process 
A recent contribution explaining the nature of reading is the 
Substrata-Factor Theory of Reading developed by Dr. Jack A. 
Holmes and Dr. Harry Singer, both of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. The theory asserts that "as an individual 
learns to read, he sequentially develops a mental structure that 
is complexly interwoven and functionally organized into at 
least three hierarcbial levels. Each level contains information 
stored in cell assemblies, which has been acquired from in- 
struction and learning in such broadly defined areas as word 
recognition, word meaning, and reasoning-in-context."i As a 
result of maturation and instruction in reading, these cell 
clusters are organized into many neurological sub-systems. 
They are interrelated by a highly efficient neural communica- 
tion network or working system for solving a particular read- 
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ing task. Substrata reading centers are :n a constant state of 
flux according to the purposes of the reader and the changing 
demands of reading assignments. At reading maturity, an 
individual can mobilize rapidly and flexibly his organization 
of reading subsystems with a min imam of mental energy. 

To reading teachers the Holmes and Singer Substrata- 
Factor Theory of Reading, although by no means the Aral an- 
swer, offers an isolation of many reading skills. Such a listing 
of reading skills assumes importance in the planning and 
structuring of developmental reading programs and shows 
the sequential development of many reading skills which may 
not have been recognized in the past. It may pinpoint rather 
accurately the difficulties which account for retardation in 
reading at different age levels and thus indicate effective 
remedial measures. Finally, the Substruta-Factor Theory of 
Reading may lead to a long-overdue improvement of current 
standardized reading tests. 

Smith and Carrigan proposed a synaptic transmission 
model theory of reading. It is based on the assumption that 
nerve impluses transmit across synapses by means of acetyl- 
choline (ACh) and are released with the depolarization of the 
nerve membrane. After initial contact is completed, the proc- 
ess is repeated until the circuit is broken by the action of cho- 
linesterase (ChE) which reduces the acetylcholine to its non- 
transmitting components. The level of activity of each of the 
chemicals and “the directional shift of the imbalance of the 
chemical mass action within the synapses produce the speed 
with which a child can read familiar words and the rate, 
accuracy, and speed with which he can blend phonemes.’^ 
Smith and Carrigan postulate that sina- anxiety plus over-, 
under-, and proper-production of ACh and/or ChE affect read- 
ing ability, certain drugs might improve reading by changing 
the amount of ACh or of ChE influencing nerve impulses 
transmitted across synapses. 

Delacato in his explanation of a nei ro-psychological ap- 
proach to reading theorized that the “physiologically optimum 
condition which exists uniquely and most completely in man is 
the result of a total uninterrupted ontogenetic neural develop- 
ment.*' This development should result in a lateral cerebral 
dominance which, according to Delacato, has a definite positive 
relationship with reading achievement . 
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Kephart built his perceptual-motor theory of reading on 
the assumption that perceptual processes in reading involve 
all the complexities of perception in general. Forms them- 
selves must be perceived and spatial structures diHerentiated. 
But this is not all. The sequence of words in a line and lines 
on a page possess a spatial structure which must relate con- 
tinuously to a temporal sequential process of translation. 

Proponents of the four model theories defined above indi- 
cate positive results have or will be attained in reading 
achievement if remedial measures based upon the respective 
theory are used. Only with time can the real worth and value 
of tliese theories be assessed. 

Somewhat different theoretical models, really experimental 
designs or approaches to learning the reading process, include 
the teaching machine, the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i/t/a), 
the structural linguistic model, and the nonoral vertical read- 
ing technique. 

According to Pressey, the inventor of the modern teaching 
machine, programmed instruction cannot substitute for the 
teacher and the textbook. He rejects Skinnerian programs as 
initial teaching devices and believes that autoinstructional 
procedures should be used after a student has had a chance to 
read the material in the traditional way. Programmed instruc- 
tion used with other printed material, should aim at establish- 
ing correct responses to specific concepts already covered iu 
material read. If the student has had misconceptions, minute 
and detailed step by stop procedures enables him to rectify 
mistakes immediately and to reinforce correct responses. 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet, introduced in England by 
Sir James Pitman is aimed at simplifying the alphabet to 
maximize reading success for beginners. Today it is also used 
for student and adult non-readers. I/t/a, as this approach is 
commonly called, lightens the burdens of learning by reducing 
the complexities of the conventional spelling. Additional s>7n- 
bols added to the Iwenty-S'x letter alphabet make possible 
a nearly one-to-one correspondence between symbols and basic 
sound units in English, Only lower case letters are used; 
capitals are enlarged lower case print. As with other experi- 
mental approaches, proponents for the i/t/a assert afiirmative 
results from the use of it. The recency of cxi)crimeiits prohibit 
conclusive statements. 
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The structural linguistic model is based upon the theory 
that learning to read is learning to something and must, 
therefore, bo evaluated in terms of the completeness and edi- 
ciency of performance, Fries states that a student can read 
in so far as he can respond to language signals represented 
by contrasting spelling patterns. And it is only with an oral 
language background that a student can respond to language 
signals represented by contrastive spelling patterns, or, in 
everyday language, engage in the act of reading. The task of 
learning to read is thus developed in three stages: (1) rapid 
and accurate recognition of visual patterns; (2) when these 
habits are so automatic that the significant identifying fea- 
tures sink below the threshold of conscious attention, response 
is made to the meanings that are signalled and cumulative 
comprehension becomes more complete; (3) the reading proc- 
ess becomes so automatic that a person uses reading equally 
with or even more fully than live language of speech in acquir- 
ing and assimilating new experience. 

The nonoral vertical reading technique includes the hy- 
pothesis that a person can read from 2>000 to 20,000 words 
per minute if he can learn to make only one fixation per line 
as the eyes move down the center of the page rather than 
across it as is done in normal reading. This program stresses 
training for high speed through (1) prereadiiig preview; 
(2) passive perception of a page per-count-of-one; (3) chain 
and circular recall by a process of free association; and, (4) 
prodigious amount of reading under pressure. Attempts have 
been made to evaluate this program, but results have been 
contradictory. 
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III. Beginning and Operating Programs 

Community Relations in Reading 

The emphasis on reading within the last decade or so makes it 
important for the community to support the reading program 
in the schools. The schools can publicize the reading program 
through P.T.A. groups and by sending speakers to local service 
clubs. Where there are reading laboratories, it might prove 
worthwhile to invite the community in for an evening program 
where techniques and apparatus are demonstrated. 

Some schools may wish to organize evening classes in read- 
ing for adults. The reading program can be given additional 
notice by arranging book fairs where textbooks, trade books, 
and other reading materials are displayed. Parent workshops 
in reading have been very successful. 

Local reading councils often invite lay people to meetings 
to hear authorities in the field of reading speak on various 
areas in reading. Reports of such meetings and from state and 
national conferences are of interest to readers of local news- 
papers and keep them informed of trends in reading. 

Personnel 

The success or failure of the developmental reading program 
depends upon those individuals who organize and implement 
it. The parent, the teacher, the administrator, and the reading 
consultant or supervisor all have an important role in the 
reading program. In fact, the entire school staff, including 
the nurse, the psychologist, and the guidance counselor, con- 
tribute to a student’s success or failure in reading. 

The reading program is usually organized by those who 
see the need for such instruction. It may be organized on a 
school basis or on a city>vide basis. The program may develop 
because an interested administrator, a faculty committee, or 
a reading teacher promotes the idea and helps organize the 
instruction. 

Tho Reading Specialist 

Some schools employ supervisors or consultants whose chief 
responsibilities include providing leadership in developing 
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adequate programs and improving reading instruction. The 
reading supervisor or consultant, hereafter referred to as the 
reading specialist, confers with administrators to implement 
the programs. Often this person organizes curriculum com- 
mittees which help formulate a reading guide for the school 
system. In addition, one main function is to organize and 
provide leadership for the in-service training and workshop 
programs. 

In general, the reading specialist meets with groups and 
with individuals for many purposes. Very often, the reading 
specialist will interpret test data and design programs to 
meet student needs based upon these and other data. In some 
cases, group informal inventories will be demonstrated for the 
purpose of grouping for reading instruction. The reading spe- 
cialist may want to work with groups in demonstrating tech- 
niques in content areas or in developing flexible rates of 
reading. 

There may be instances when the reading specialist will 
meet with an individual teacher to diagnose and plan remedia- 
tion for the severely retarded reader, so that 1he classroom 
teacher can take over the remedial program when she feels 
confident to handle it. There may be times when reading pro- 
grams for Individual, bright, superior, or gifted students will 
be planned with the classroom teacher. 

The reading specialist could propose and initiate experi- 
mental research and action projects in reading. In this area, 
this person might be called upon to summarize and present 
significant research in bulletin form, along with suggestions 
for reading in professional books and journals. 

Standards for the professional training of the reading 
specialist should be of the highest quality as exemplified In the 
Indiana certification requirements and the rtcomniendations 
of the Professional Standards Committee of the International 
Reading Association. 

The Reading Teacher 

As local, state, and federal educators become more and more 
aware of the need for reading instruction at all levels, reading 
teachers will become more Jn demand. In any program of 
reading improvement, the sound professional training of 
teachers of reading is vital. 
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Certification for the teacher of reading in the secondary 
program in Indian? include such minimum requirements as 
expecting each teacher of reading to hold at Iccist a bachelor’s 
degree and regular teaching certificate, along with at least 
three years of successful teaching experience. Course work 
for such certified reading teachers include at least nim (9) 
graduate credit hours among such course as foundations 
of reading instruction, diagnosis of reading difficulties, cor- 
rection of reading difficulties, and practicum in diagnosis and 
correction of reading difficulties. 

In addition to having the neces.sary graduate credits in 
reading, the personality of the reading teacher in secondary 
schools is important. Such teachers should understand the 
psychology of learning, encourage students to believe in them- 
selve.q, make students avare of their needs and their progress, 
and guide students into courses that meet their needs. 

The School Stoff 

The administrative and supervisory staff should understand 
the purposes and needs of a sound reading program, and 
should have some graduate preparation in reading, especially 
a reading foundations course. They should be invited to all 
in-service meetings on reading and informed of all reading 
plans and activities. The counseling and guidance staff should 
be able to recognize reading problems as test scores are 
analyzed and should be able to make the appropriate reading 
recommendations. 

fn-Service Training 

An in-service training program in reading should evolve from 
the needs of the teachers of reading. The function of such a 
program should be primarily that of upgrading the quality of 
instruction. Such a program might conceivably include all 
school staff members who are involved in the teaching of 
reading. 

A comprehensive and practicr.l approach to an in-sorvico 
program in reading should include in sequential order such 
major areas as the following: 

1. Reading as a psychological and educational process 
which would .serve as a foundation for the topics which 
follow 
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2. The directed reading activity or reading lessen as a 
framework for teaching soqnential reading skills 

3. The major skills of reading include: 

a. Vocabulary improvement and deri\^ation 

b. Comprehension to include literal, critical, and inter- 
pretive meanings 

c. Study and library skills 

d. Kate of comprehension 

4. Demonstrations and practice in skill development 

5. Special problems in the content fields 

G. The development of a reading manual to serve as a 
guide to teachers of reading 

In-service training programs should also make provisions for 
the orientation of teachers new to the system. 

Where feasible and in cooperation wuth a college or univer- 
sity, in-service training may encompass formal course vvork 
where credit may be earned. Finally, research, experimenta- 
tion, and the establishment of a professional library should be 
included in a comprehensive in-service program. 

Role of the Pa*enf 

Most parents are interested in the school’s reading program, 
in fostering reading in the home, and in helping children with 
reading problems. Teachers can offer suggestions to parents 
to stimulate interest in reading in the home. Parents can 
observe a childT- interest in television programs, sports, hob- 
bies, news and feature articles and sugge.st or ask the librar- 
ian to suggest books on these topics. Parents should encour- 
age the regular use of public library facilities. They should 
mnkj a practice of reading in the home so the children can 
adopt reading as a family value. In addition, parents should 
read aloud interest 'ng excerpts from new spapers, magazine.^, 
and books; and they should invito, but not pressure, their 
children to do so as well. 

There arc a number of practical ways in which parents can 
bo of help to their children. Parents should be urged to make 
certain that their children have proper rest, exercise, and diet. 
They should see to it that children a»*e given regular physical 
examinations, as well as examinations to assess the visual 
functions of their children’s eyes. In addition, parents should 
be urged to provide a quiet, properly lighted place for reading 
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at scheduled times daily. They can help by providing diction- 
aries and encyclopedias that are frequently needed in reading. 
Finally, parents should take a friendly interest in the mate- 
rials their child reads and invite discusaiona regarding the 
material. 

The Reading Committee 

Some schools organize standing reac ommittees to im- 
prove instruction in reading and to atua> ways to meet the 
particular problems in reading that occur within the school. 
The membership of such a committee could be composed of 
grade level and subject area representatives from departments 
where reading is a crucial factor and at least one member 
from the administrative staff and one from the counseling 
staff. The school librarian could provide valuable suggestions 
for graded reading materials. In addition, the school nurse 
and the school psychologist should be called upon to act in a 
consultative capacity. 

A reading committee could be of service in many ways. 
This committee could study reading tesU and suggest those 
which would be appropriate. A valuable service in following 
up the administration of these tests would be their interpreta- 
tion to the staff. The group could select materials to ineet 
students needs. In addition, the committee might sug^ect 
ways to organize classrooms for reading instruction. Another 
service such a committee could perform would be to sum- 
marize research and neW programs in reading. 

The committee can use demonstrations to advantage in 
showing ways to conduct good reading lessons using various 
reading skills and techniques for administering informal read- 
ing inventories. 

Exhibits and explanations of instructional materials, trade 
and teacher-made, pro,*e helpful to the classroom teacher. 
Such activities could conceivably result in the committee's 
development of a reading guide. 

Summary 

Developmental reading programs are organized to help stu- 
dents reinforce and extend their reading skills with increas- 
ingly difhcult materials. Community support of a program is 
usually dependent upon keeping the community informed of 
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the goals of the program 
participants. 

Reading programs are usually instituted through the ef- 
forts of an individual or a committee who sees the need. The 
responsibility for instituting, implementing, and evaluating 
the program usually falls upon the reading specialist, the 
teacher, or an interested administrator. However, the efforts 
of parents and the entire faculty are required to provide a 
total school effort to improve reading. 
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IV. Organization of Instruction 

Organizing the Individual Program 

With the explosion of knowledge and the ever increasing mim- 
ber of students remaining longer in schools, the need for a 
developmental reading program in the secondary school is no 
longer questioned. Today the more urgent and frequently 
asked que.stiou is how can the high school mobilize its resources 
to insure a successful reading program. In a crowded curric- 
ulum how can time be found for a reading program? Should 
reading instruction be incorporated in the English curriculum, 
made a special laboratory course or integrated into all sub- 
ject arean? Who should teach the course, and who should fake 
it? What are valid objectives of the high school reading pro- 
gram, proper materials and equipment, and adequate means of 
evaluation? Each particular school should consider basic 
problems of organization before launching a reading program 
in order to enhance chances of its success.^ Some of the basic 
guidelines or principles underlying all successful reading pro- 
grams are the following: 

1. pjstabh'shing Lines of Communication: Fundamental to 
the succe.ss ot the developmental reading program is effective 
communication with all members of the reading team for the 
purpose of establishing the need for the program and generat- 
ing the interest of all team members.® Ideall: the reading 

team includes the administrative staff, counselors, department 
heads, the librarian, teachers in all subject fields, students, 
and parents, The more completely the reading progra n can 
be brought into t)jc main current of school and home life, the 
more effective it is likely to be. Isolated from ;hc general 
curriculum, unrelated to learning activities in the content 
fields, and given only token support by fac(dly members, the 
developmental reading program can have only slight impact 
on the quality of education within the school. Some i>roccdures 
used to communicate the nature of the reading program to 
staff members and to involve them in planning and executing 
the program are the following: 

a. Forming a reading committee composed of rcpi rsnita- 
tives from all teaching areas, (he library, the guidance 
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personnel, and the adminisiratU^e staff for the stndy 
and implementation of the reading program. 

b. Making the results of standardized reading tests avaiU 
able to all staff members and interpreting results in 
terms of learning problems in the content fields. 

c. Providing extra time for the reading teacher to confer 
with students, other teachers, guidance personnel, and 
parents. 

d. Having the reading teacher or a university reading 
consultant present demonstration reading lessons to the 
faculty. 

c. Conducting in-service meeling.s in which objectives, 
methods, and xnaterials ?ire presented. 

f. Encouraging all .slafT members, as well as .students, to 
participate in the evaluation of the reading program. 

g. IMaintaiining within the school an adequate professional 
library from which pertinent articles and books are 
selected for discussion at staff meetings. 

2. Cotherhig Adequate Data'. Plaus must be made for gath- 
ering adequate data on the reading needs of the students to be 
served by the developmental program. This information is 
necessary for the grouping of students for instruction, deter- 
mining specific objectives for various groups, selecting appro- 
priate materials and equipment, id motivating students to 
improve their reading status. 

Initial grouping at the secondary level can be accomplished 
by use of group intelligence tests and by standardized read- 
ing tests, which should give separate scores in two read- 
ing skills: comprehension and rate. The reading program wilt 
be effective to the degree the obiectives, methods, and mate- 
rials arc geared to the needs of small groups and individual 
students. Students who are two or more years below the read- 
ing level necessary for full participation in developmental 
reading tasks of their age should be placed into remedial 
groups. Further refinement for grouping and individualizing 
instruction may be achieved through the continuous use of 
informal inventory techniques. 

Certainly, one of the hardest tasks of all may be interesting 
students in improving their reading. One powerful means 
motivation is to reveal to the student his actual potential and 
his weakntsscs in reading. By guiding and showing the stu- 
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dent his weekly progress, the teacher will sustain interest in 
reading improvement. 

3. Determining Ohieciives' Jan-Tausch states that "regard- 
less of the manner of implementation, reading instruction in a 
developmental program must be based on planned objectives 
if content, method, and materials are to prove appropriate 
and to achieve desired results,”** These objectives could be 
divided into two categories: the general, over-all objectives 
and the specific skills necessary fv»r attaining the ultimate 
goal of reading instruction: namely, mature readers. Strang, 
JIcCullough, and Traxler^^ outline in detail the reading skills 
that should be developed from preschool years through college. 
Using this reference as a guide, objectives can be clearly 
defined and the personnel responsible for developing specific 
skills agreed upon. Although emphasis on particular instruc- 
tional outcomes will vary from class to class and from school 
to school, the major skills remain basic in any high school 
developmental reading program. Bond* and McCullough**^ 
identify these skills as follows: 

a. Developing meaningful reading vocabulary. Word- 
study techniques should be these which make possible 
rapid recognition of words and develop precise and ex- 
tensive meanings. Structural analysis and use of con- 
text dues are prime means to this instructional goal. 
Those procedures are superior to the memorization of 
word lists and definitions. 

b. Improving comprehension abilities. Instructional goals 
in this area should include developing abilities needed 
to read between and beyond the lines of print, to organ- 
ize systematically, and to evaluate critically. 

c. Specific reading skills in the content fields. Although 
many reading skills are common -rarious fields of 
study, Shores, Tinker, Fay, and Bonu have found that 
reading ]5roficiency is, to a considerable extent, specific 
to a given subject in which the reading Is done. Fle.xi- 
bility of reading in terms of the purpose of the reader, 
nature of the material, and background of the reader 
is a hignly valuable skill that needs cultivation. 

d. Extending interests and doveloping tastes and habits 
of reading for personal and social development. Each 
student can find his own rewards in reading. The read- 




ing program that limits itself to development of skills 
and fails to make students aware of the pleasures of 
independent reading and of the ^-ossibililies of reading 
for widening intellectual, emotional, and moral hori- 
zons has missed its ultimate goal — a life-time habit of 
reading. 

4. Selecting Materials: A variety of materials and equipment 
must be judiciously selected and made available to meet the 
specific needs and interests of students in the developmental 
reading program. (Hess,^^ plessas,^'^ Summers,-^ and Brueck- 
man® indicate that a combination of procedures and techniques 
using both reading materials and mechanical devices produces 
optimum reading improvement.) The many available mate- 
rials and equipment should not suggest a “buckshot’^ approach 
in which materials are used indiscriminately in the hope that 
reading growth will miraculously occur; rather, they should 
provide for a multiple small group or a highly individualized 
approach. The high school boy who has no problem other than 
a lazy reading habit may find the reading pacer the stimulus 
he needs. For the student who has a slow rale of comprehen- 
sion caused by poor word-perception ability, the selection of 
material for systematic training in wc>rd analysis would be 
appropriate. Thus, in organizing the high school develop- 
mental reading program, the person or committee responsible 
for selecting materials must evaluate materials carefully in 
terms of specific needs to be served by the course. 

Since the study of vocabulary is fundamental to any pro- 
gram, reading program organizers should be aware of the 
various approaches to vocabulary development before they 
purchase materials. Bond* and McDonald” recommend a 
direct approach with emphasis on comlining structural anal- 
ysis and context clues. Jn support of a i lulli-faceted approach 
to teaching vocabulary, Dr. Jack Holmes (University of Cali- 
fornia) identified 13 significant eU ents or sub-skills directly 
related to vocabulary development Using the most important 
of these elements. Dr. James Brown^ (University of Minne- 
sota) and Dr. McDonald” (Marquette University) have de- 
vised '‘hybrid’^ approaches for teachitig vocabulary. These 
' hybrid” approaches have proved promising in high school 
classes. 

Brown expressed his method in a .simplified formula, CFD, 
representing three interrelated steps in learning the meaning 
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of a new word. The first step, C, reqiiire.s the stvulent to use 
all available contextual clues within the sentence and sur- 
rounding sentences to unlock the meaning of the word. The 
second step, P, requires the student to search for meaning 
clues in the parts of the word, including root^., prefixes, and 
suffixes. The third step, D, involves using the dictionary to 
find the meaning appropriate for the particular context. Of 
course, taken separately each of these steps represents nothing 
new in vocabulary teaching. Hovve^'er, Brown reported a sur- 
vey of college students which indicated that 85 percent of the 
group sampled \vent directly to the dictionary when they en- 
countered a new word. Thus, many students short-circuit two 
important mental processes in vocabulary development by 
going directly to the dictionary.'^ 

In choosing materials for use in improving comprehension, 
McCul'ough^^ recommends selection of intrinsically interest- 
ing materials which provide motivation to read. Bond,^ 
Jewett,*^ and Niles‘® suggest the importance of materials 
which provide practice in the specific skills to be taught. If, 
for instance, the material presents no interrelated facts, the 
teacher cannot use it to teach students how to generalize from 
interrelated facts. Magazines, paperbacks, textbooks, and 
newspapers should be available for independent reading in the 
program. These materials, indeed, are the heart of develop- 
mental reading. 

6. Evoluatbig the Program: Continuous ewaluatioi of the 
reading program involving, if possible, the entire teaching 
staff should be vigorously conducted and modifications made 
as evidence indicates needed change. Since the successful 
reading program penr.eates the entire curriculum, the more 
broadly based the evaluation, the more reliable will be the data 
on the effectivenes? of the program. Furthermore, the numer- 
ous and interacting variables in the reading process and the 
recognized limitations of standardized tests and even the 
shortcomings of carefully prepared rtsear:h design in read- 
ing, suggest the need for consensus evaluation by the librar- 
ian, guidance counselor, subject content teachers, the reading 
specialist, and the administrative staff. 

Pre-testing and post-testing is far liom adequate in evalu- 
ating the program. Tests cannot measure effort, initiative, 
changes in attitude and behavior, and the lasting effects (if 
any) upon reading habits. Some significant questions, best 
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answered by teachers, are the following: How does the student 
perform in each of his classes? How has his behavior and 
altitude changed? What new skills has he attained and how 
effectively does he use those skills ? 

6. Some Typical Organizatioyial Plans: Studies by Ellis,® 
Grissom,^® Strang and Lindquist,^* Hall,*^ and bummers-^ 
reveal that a variety of successful practices can be employed 
in the organization of developmental reading programs in Die 
secondary schools. Reading has been taught as a separate sub- 
ject in English classes, and, in some cases, in all the subject 
classes of a school. Within each of the several general organ- 
izational plans, procedures differ in accordance with the needs 
of the student population. Copying a specific sample plan in 
its totality for another school dilfering in philosophical orien- 
tation is usually not feasible. It is advisable to study many 
organizational plans to benefit by the successful endeavors of 
other schcxjls. 

Various paUerns are used to incorporate developmental 
reading within the English curriculum. In one plan, all stu- 
dents entering high school ere grouped homogeneously for 
assignment to English classes. Grouping is based upon several 
factors, includii ^ mental -.*bility, standardized reading scores, 
and cumulative records. Obviously, close coordination must be 
established between junior high schools and the high school to 
provide the necessary history of entering students. As early 
as possible in the school .vear, English classes are scheduled 
in the reading center or laboratory for three weeks of inten- 
sive instruction. The reading specialist teaches these classes, 
but the English teacher is always present to assist small 
groups and individuals in the mastery of skills. Since these 
classes are already grouped homogeneously in terms of general 
reading ability, the reading specialist, with the assistance of 
the English teacher, administers diagnostic tests to determine 
reading flexibility, functional vocabulary performance, and 
comprehension abilities. The latter involves recognizing sig- 
nificant facts, sumarizing the main idea, drawing inferences 
or conclusions, and interpreting figurative and idiomatic lan- 
guage. Inventories are also taken of reading intc.ests and 
tastes. On the basis of these data, objectives for each class 
and for each student are established. 

From a variety of available sources, the reading specialist 
selects specific material for work on particular skills. Stu- 
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dents practice these skills at their own reading levels. In addi- 
tion to practicing skills, the students select materials from a 
variety of paperbacks and magazines for ndependent reading 
during a part of the class pei'iod. When the students returii to 
the English classroom, the teacher applies the vario' s skills 
to the reading of literature, as well as to writing assignments. 
For instance, the students now discover that the topic sentence 
in paragraph writing is eiiuivalent to the main idea or conclu- 
sion found in the reading process and the support of the topic 
sentence may be significant facts, examples, comparisons, and 
contrasts which he has been taught to recognize in reading. 
Early in the second semester, the English classes take another 
intensive three-week course in the reading laboratory in which 
previously learned skills are reinforced and new ones devel- 
oped. Students are then required to apply the reading skills in 
the English classes, as well as in other content areas. 

In other types of programs organized within the English 
curriculum, the English teacher uses one or two periods each 
\veek to give specific instruction in reading skills. This work 
is closely integrated with the instruction in literature and 
writing in the other three or four English periods each week. 
Such programs usually provide reasonably well for the devel- 
opment of general word attack skills, general comprehension 
skills, and the skills of reading literature, but tend to neglect 
skills needed in other subject disciplines. Since the English 
curriculum is overburdened in most schools and the English 
teacher is not especially qualified to teach reading skills needed 
in other content fields, this approach has severe limitations. 

A distinctly different approach is to establish develop- 
mental reading as a separate program within the school cur- 
riculum. Successful programs of this type are t.'Uight by well- 
qualified instructors who have carefully assembled a wide 
variety of reading iaaterials and selected appropriate pieces 
nf equipment for use in the reading center. Students come to 
the reading classroom during their study periods. In varioirs 
schools the length of time students are scheduled for the pro- 
gram ranges from three weeks to the entire school year, Y si eta 
High School, El Faso, Texas, offer.s an elective year-long pro- 
gram for students from the freshman through the senior year. 
Average and above-average students attend six- week courses 
on a voluntary basis in the Township High School, Evan.ston, 
Illinois. In the Evanston program, individual testing of slu- 



dents with special problems and occasional individual instruc- 
tion is also available from the reading specialist. 

Occasionally, especially in junior high school, reading in- 
struction is made a part of a core or block curriculum. In this 
arrangement the teacher or teachers involved in the program 
develop and apply the reading skills required in the inter- 
related disciplines. (Summers~^0 

The ultimate in developmental reading programs is tlie 
school-wide attack upon reading problems in all content fields, 
Artleyi provides excellent suggestions for implementing such 
a program. Clark^ and tVilson-^ explain the procedures of 
an all-school reading approach in Philadelphia. In this type of 
program, all faculty members participate by teaching the 
vocabulary and study skills needed in their particular dis- 
ciplines and by encouraging wide and independent lead.'ng in 
their subject area.s. Such programs require strong leadership 
and a willingness on the part of staff members to become nioi e 
knowledgeable about the reading process. Collectively, the 
slaiT niu.st identify the general and specific goals of the high 
school reading program, as well as the objectives within each 
content fjeld. 

Much valuable information on organizational patterns of 
developmental reading is available, Hi(ih School Rcah’ug Pro- 
grams, a recently compiled annotated bibliography by Walter 
HilP* and published by the International Reading Association, 
presents sources which describe various patterns of organiza- 
tion for secondary reading programs. It includes references 
for junior high programs, senior high programs, and general 
secondary programs. The following are selected references 
from this bibliography: 

Junior High Pro^jrams: 

C.'ipchArk, Ucrlis and McKcohan, Hollin. “A Junior School 

Reading Program Adjusts to Individual Needs,’* IliQh 
Sclocl Journa}, 39 ^ December 1955), 172-177. 

Study of a bi-lcvel approach to reading improvements; '^Xccds 
l,al-or;<tcrics’* for the educationally retarded and ^'Interest kab- 
oral^rics*’ for gifted stude/its; evaluation of results inciuded, 
Kllis, U, RcrKIey. '‘Developmental Rc.ading in Junior High School,’* 
Journnl of l)cvchj>maitnl licadivg, G (Autumn 19G2), 4l«49. 
Sf.xih year developmental reading prcgrnni with emphasis upon 
r:iij istmcnl of specific materials to differuA reading groups; 
rect'mniendalions for initiating a progr.im rrovidf<l. 
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^^cDo\vcn, Kyle K. “The Teaching of Reading in the Junior High 
i^chool,” Suite tin of the Natmial Association of Secondary 
School Principah, 38 (December 1954), 36-39. 

Junior high reading approach patterned after best of elementary 
reading practices; basic steps for directing flexible reading 
activity outlined. 



Senior High Frogiams: 

Broening, Angele M. “Developmeut of Tayte in Literature in the 
Senior High School," The English Journal, 52 (April 1903), 
273-287. 

Multiple approach to teaching literature ''vith Pcitinent consid- 
eration given to the development of reading rkills; methods and 
a substantial bibliography presented. 

Lrucckman, Elizabeth. “Advanced Reading Program— Taft High 
School/' Journal of Dcvdopmcnlal Reading, 4 (Summer 
1961), 228-238. 

DifTcrential programs, including methods and materials for 
freshman, junior, and senior year; emphasis moving from basic 
comprehension to rate to critical reading. 

GlocV, Marvin and Millman, Jason. “Evaluation of a Study Skills 
Program for Above-Average High School Pupils/' Journal 
of Developmental Reading, 7 (Summer 1964), 283-289. 
Investigation of an instructional program for above average 
juniors in acquisition of reading, writing, listening, and sludy 
skills; instructional program, research design, and analysis of 
data described. 

Hegman, M. Marian- “Developmental Reading Laboratories,” Jour- 
nal of DevtVjpmcntal Rcadh.r , 6 (Autumn 1962), 65-67. 
Analysis of progress made by students in laboratory program 
using self-pacing, self-selection with minimal guidance after 
initial preparatory session with reading consultant. 



General ^Secondary Programs: 

Early, Margaret J. “About Successful Reading Programs/’ The 
English Jownia?, 46 (October 1957), 395-405 
Summary of experiences of reading specialists and oth'^r pro- 
fessionals trying various f^hemes to improve secondary reading; 
brief description of promis,..^ directions and patterns for com- 
promise programs given, 

Grissom, Loren V. “Characteristics of Successful Reading Improve- 
ment Programs/' The EngUsh Journal, 50 (October 1961), 
461-464, 474. 

Results cf 195M9G0 study of high school renrlinir programs in 
Illinois; specific attention given to basic pnltcrt's of rrgani? i- 
lion and significant characteristics. 

Severson, Eileen K. "h Reading Program for High Sch< 1 Stu- 
dents/’ The Heading Teacher, K, (Kovenber 1962), 103-106. 



Initiation and organization of program using division of labor 
principle among the cooperating content areas for teaching key 
reading skills. 

Strang, Ruth. "Progress in the Teaching of Reading in High School 
and College," The Reading Teacher, 16 (December 1962), 
170-177. 

General irendi m program development and procedures; per- 
tinent bibliography included. 
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III. Basic Reading Skills and How to Teach Them 



1. FLEXIBILITY AND RATE IN READING 



There are many reasons for increasing reading rate. The 
obvious one is saving time. Students may have more time 
after lesson preparation for personal activities. Ambitious 
students can gain time for extra work. The slowest readers 
may be able at last to get through all their assignments for 
the day. Aside from the saving of time, leaders often com- 
prehend better after they increase their rates. 

The reading laboratory is being used more and more in 
high schools for increasing the reading rate of students. Me- 
chanical aids are used in many laboratories; the most common 
are pacers, reading films, and the tachistoscope. The pacors 
and films encourage rhythmic reading at an ever-increasing 
rate and discourage regressions. The tachistoscope trains the 
eye to recognize numbers, words, and phrases more quickly. 
Timed readings, followed by short tests as a check on compre- 
hesion, are also a part of the program of the reading labora- 
tory. Practice in skimming is also included in most reading 
courses. 

Although pacers are an incentive and challenge, particu- 
larly to high school boys, they are not necessary to the increase 
of rate. One-minute sprints and longer timed readings in the 
classroom are effective. A student can move a blank card down 
the page at an even rate, forcing his eyes to keep ahead of it, 
with much the same effect as a pacer. 

It is impossible to set a definite words-per-minute rate as 
a goal for a class to read, for students’ individual abilities 
vary widely. Nearly all students double their initial speeds 
or more during training without loss of comprehension. In 
some instances, students make notable gains in comprehension. 

The reading teacher, while constantly urging increased 
rates, must also caution the students not to let their eyes work 
faster than their minds. In effect, a program to increase rate 
is an exercise in faster thinking, in quicker comprehension. 
Thus the reading rate must be governed by the comprehension 
rate. A good reader has many rates depending upon the diffi- 
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culty of the materi?’, his familiarity with the subject, and his 
purpose in reading it. This variety of approach 13 called 
^^flexibility.'* The reading rate on the same piece of material 
would vary, for example, if one were reading for pleasure, for 
class discussion, for a test, or for an oral report. Some writers 
list three rates: 

1. Skimming 

This is the fastest rate. S^Jmming is used to locate 
such things as a date, n?me, place, word on the 
printed page; to get the main idea from an article 
or chapter ; and to previev: material before a more 
careful reading. It is part'.culaiiy useful for check- 
ing materials in newspapers and magazines'. 

2. Fast Reading 

This rapid rate will get tie main idea and most of 
the details. It is useful for reading light fiction, 
newspaper and magazine articles. 

3. Slow or Study Reading 

One reads slowly when needs complete under- 
standing. Many school asdgnments and materials 
about which the reader has little pre-krmwiedge 
should be read slowly. One uses his slowest rate for 
any material that requires frequent thought and re- 
reading, and for appreciation of an author's style 
and choice of words as in poetry, dof^cription, or 
subtle humor. 

The goal of a program, then, is not speed alone but flexi- 
bility of rate combined with improved comprehension. A good 
reader will not dawdle over work-type material. Dawdling 
permits the mind to wander and necessitates re-reading. A 
good reader will read everything as fast as the difficulty of 
the material and the purpose for reading permit. 

Some of the books and machines used to increase reading 
rate are listed here. These are representative selections. No 
attempt has been made to make the list complete nor are the 
items listed in any particular order. 

Timed 

How (0 Become a Better Reader, Paul Witty, S.R.A. 

Better Reading, Books I, II, and 111, Elizabeth Simpson, 
S.R.A. 
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Design for Good Reading, Levels 1 and II, Schumacher, 
Shick, and Schmidt; Haixourt, Brace, and World, Inc. 
College Reading Manual, Shaw and Townsend, Thomas Y, 
Crowell Co, 

Developmental Reading, Guiler, Raeth, and May. Lippen- 
cott 

Reading Fihns for Training Eye Movements 

lotva High School Training Films, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Purdue High School Reading Films, The Audio-Visual 
Center, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Harvard University Reading Films, Harvard University 
Press, 79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
C-B Phrase-Reading Films, C-D Educational Films, Palo 
Alto, California 

Machines for Training Eye, Movements 

Tachomatic 500 Projector and Reading Films, Psychotcch- 
nics, Inc., 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60603 

Controlled Reader, Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories, 75 Prospect Street, Huntington, New York 
Craig Reader, Craig Research, Inc., 3410 S. CaCienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California 

Pacers 

Shadowscope, Psychotcchnics, Inc., 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

Rateomcter, Audio Visual Research, Waseca, Minnesota 
56093 

S. R. A. Reading Accelerater, Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Tachistoscopes 

Tach*X, Educational Developmental Laboratories, 76 Pros- 
pect St., Huntington, New York 
Tachist-O-FIasher (for use with strip film projector), 
Learning Through Seeing, Inc., Sunland, California 
Speed-LO-Scope (attachment for strip film projector). So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1315 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 

Percepta-Matic, Stanley Bowman Co., Inc., 12 Cleveland 
Street, Valhalla, New York 
Perceptascopo, No-Name Inc., Galesburg, Illinois 
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2. WORD ATTACK SKILLS 

The extensive vocabulary in the various subject areas of 
the secondary schools is often in striking contrast to the more 
limited vocabulary used in the basal texts in the elementary 
grades. The most important tool in meeting this vocabulary 
load is the ability to figure out the meaning and prcimnciation 
of new words.i 

Of the major skills in reading, ^Yord recognition is likely 
to need the least attention from secondary teachers. But it 
may be a critical weakness of many students as they encounter 
more advanced material ana of the seriously disabled reader. 
Students with these difhculties will require concentrated at- 
tention to overcome their difficulties. The task of the teacher 
is to help students become proficient in the word attack skills 
ir which they are weak by equipping them with a variety of 
techniques. 

Before any moaning is derived from a word, students must 
be able to identify the word. The mature reader has several 
word unlocking techniques at his command if he fails to loc- 
ognize a word. The mature reader is proficient in the follow- 
ing word attack skills: 

1. Use of context 

2. Use of phonetic analysis 

3. Use of word structure 

4. Use of the dictionary 

Use of Context 

The context clue provides a basis for an intelligent guess of 
the meaning of a w'ord from its use in the sentence. If the 
context doesn’t give a clue as to meaning and pronunciation, 
students must then use phonetic or structural analysis of the 
words. The use of conte.xt clues is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, means of word recognition. The 
effective use of context clues is developed through reading 
purposefully and widely in meaningful material. - 

Specific exercises for developing this skill include comple- 
tion and multiple-choice type sentences. 

Use of Phonetic Analysts 

The recognition of symbols (single letters and letters in vari- 
ous combinations) and the sounds which they represent is 
known as phonetic analysis. When a student uses phonics, he 
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makes use of his knowledjre of sounds of letters and letter 
combinations to pronounce new words. 

A high school reading program needs to be concerned with 
phonics to the extent that every pupil should be able to use 
phonics as one of the word recognition techniques.^ To check 
on the students' proficiency in the area, teachers can observe 
oral and silent reading, use informal tests consisting of word 
lists and formal tests. 

For specific background in phonetic instruction, teachers 
may consult texts written by specialists in the field of reading 
and teacher’s manuals which accompany basic reading series. 
Regardless of the phonetic element to be taught, there are four 
processes to be covered: 

1. Auditory discrimination 

2. Visual discrimination 

3. Word blending or building 

4. Contextual application 

The sequence to be followed in the teaching of phonetic anal- 
ysis is from the simple to the complex. For example, initial, 
medial and final positions would be taught before blends and 
digraphs. 

Use ol Word Structure 

Structural analysis involves knowledge of root words, prefixes, 
suflixes, compound words, and syllabication. It is useful to the 
student to be able to recognize root words within larger words. 
Example: UnhMy 

Two techniques for teaching this skill seem prevalent 
among teachers; 

1. Use a root form to build words emphasizing that pre- 
fixes and suffixes alter the meaning but that the root 
word does not change, 

2. Select a word and ask students to name other words 
which contain the components. 

Compound words arc those w’ords which are a combina- 
tion of two known words. Students who do not recognize 
conipound.s have not learned to scrutinize words for familiar 
parts.J Students who arc blocked by compound words need 
specific instruction if they are to learn to deal with them.^ 
The four arca.s mentioned to teach phonics should be stressed 
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in a lesson on compound words (auditory^ v’sual, word build- 
ing, and contextual applications). 

Lessons in dividing words into syllables for the purpose of 
identifying unknown words have proved of help to students 
who have difiiculty with word structure. ^ An understanding 
^hat each syllable contains a vow'el sound gives students a 
method of breaking words into orderly divisions for the pur- 
pose of pronunciation. 

Four common principles to aid in the strengthening of 
syllabication skills are; 

1. If two consonants follow the first vowel sounds the word 
usually is divided between the consonants — hvt-ter, 

2. If one consonant follows the first vowel sounds the con- 
sonant usually starts the second syllabi? — ko-tel. 

?. If the letters le follow a consonant, the consonant 
usually starts the second syllabic — a-ble, 

4. Prefixes and suffixes usually are syllables — sub-7ncrge^ 

Use of the Dictionary 

The dictionary is a valuable aid to students when contextual, 
phonetic, or structural clues do not unlock the unfamiliar 
word. Practice and review of dictionary skills are beneficial. 

General Maferiols 

Developmental reading lessons introduce difficult or un- 
familiar words as part of building readiness for reading. 
Students who fail to recognize many vrords readily will profit 
from additional instruction in developing an adequate stock 
of Siight words. 3 Sight vocabulary will increase as students 
become proficient in using the above-mentioned word attack 
skills. See the appendix for more detailed suggestions for 
sequential development of word attack skills. 

The proficient reader will use several techniques to iden- 
tify a new word. He may look for clues in the context, apply 
his phonetic skills, use structural analysis or turn to a dic- 
tionary. Each of these skills should be taught beginning at a 
imple level and proceeding to more complex levels, 
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Audio-Visual Aids 

Pt7»is<rips for the Pupi'Z 

Advchlures in Word^. Pour color filmstrips, 30 frames each on word 
structures and derivation. (Junior and Senior High School) Film- 
strip House. 

Goals in Spclluig. Six color strips emphasizing the use of vowels, 
consonants, syllabication. (Middle and Upper Grades) Webster 
Publishing Company. 

Prefix and Suffix Masterg. Two strips dealing with common aflixes 
and their meanings. (Junior and Senior High School) Learning 
through seeing. 

Tape for the Teacher 

A Sensible Approach to Word Rccoguitiov, by Guy L. Bond. 15 min- 
utes. Tape Kecording Service. 

3. COMPREHENSION 

Comprehension — or miderstanding — is the goal of read- 
ing; it is comprehension that justifies learning to read. 
Achieving understanding creates a transition, a bridge, from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar. Such a transition is different 
with each reader; it is different, however, not hi kind but in 
degree since each reader has a different store of knowledge 
and a different capacity for comprehending. Nevertheless, 
one may generalize that comprehension is a passage from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar that makes use of both kind.s of 
knowledge. The “raw mater ials" in every act of comprehen- 
sion are two : the text before the reader and the “cquipnienf' 
— physical, psychological, and intellectual — that the reader 
brings to his attempt to comprehend that text. 

levels of Comprehension 

Everyone changes his purposes in reading from time to time. 
It is not desirable to read every text in the same way. At times 
only partial comprehension is needea for the reader’s purpose. 

One may read very rapidly to gain a genera! impression of 
the maten’:d. Ccrfaiii aulhoi itic.'^ .-^ay that, when oiie reads in 
this .sweeping, exploratory way, he is mid that, 

when one reads in the same way but is con-ciously looking 
for something, he is senimn/fir. On other occasions compre- 
hension is not porti'af as it is ir skimming and sea iiing but 
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full; that is, one reads more carefully in order that he may 
get all of the literal sense of the text withoiit missing any 
Part. One may wish to read in this way so that later he 
may have complete or nearly complete recall of the material. 
A third level of comprehension is still more thorough; this is 
comprehension on the level of close study. Analytical or 
critical reading subjects the text to a very close, careful 
examination, usually with some evaluative purpose in mind. 
Such reading is similar to cj cafire reading, the kind of com- 
prehension in which the reader becomes a participant in the 
presumed mood and intent of the writer, a sharer of the text 
as a kind of maker himself. WelMikcd poetry is read mostly 
in this way; often W’hen a good novel creates this cfTcct, one 
says that lie has ‘‘become lost in it.” 

Language Forms and Comprehension 

To comprehend a text, one must know the langnaro it is 
written in. But this is much more tlmn simply kiiowing the 
meanings of the individual words. One must inide? dand the 
meanings of words as they are arranged in sentence patterns; 
and these differ from language to language r id frnjii time 
to time as literary taste *^hanges (compare the st\ .v of Cralyle 
or Ruskin with that of Stephen Crane or Hemingway). One 
must also comprehend the meanings of paragraph arrange- 
ments — paragraphs as developments, as contrasts, as transi- 
tions, as parts of lists, as introductions or conclusior'^, as 
summaries. One must also know the meanings of whole com- 
positions as forms or organizations; a text may be an annly.'^is, 
a contrast, a list, an inductive illustration, an historical ac- 
count, and so on. These larger organizations havi mcniiiiig.s 
in themselves as forms; part of the moaning of a \t comes 
from the meaning of its form, a meaning which tn c adcr 
must understand. 

Emphasis and Climax 

A skilled writer will use his words and sentences for j torical 
effects, effects W’hich impress the reader in some nc-n- factual 
way. Two of the most important of these rhetorical clTccts 
arc emphasis and climax. The reader must be sensitive to 
these (!' vices, for they arc part of the text’s im auing. Ke- 
peatod, carefully explained terms and elaborately ro’. 'uK^od 
sentences may be used by the writer to point to the !.. -st 
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important aspects of his work. Certainly the reader must be 
in the habit of looking for major facts and ideas, and these 
devices are meant to help him do so. The discovery of the 
major facts and ideas in an essay or other work is essential 
to its understanding at any level. At the critical level of com- 
prehension, it is essential to see how these major elements arc 
related to the minor elements thus discover the basic structure 
of the text. 

Flexibility and Comprehension 

The best-trained, most efficient reader i? the reader who 
chooses a kind of reading most appropriate to the text at 
hand and to his payticular purpose. His approach is always 
flexible in these ways. He will read a Western novel at an 
easy, rapid rate and for pleasure. He will read a sonnet by 
Shakespeare, however, at a much slower rate and with far 
more care, even if he is reading it purely for pleasure. The 
text here is different both in idea and in language; it requires 
reading at a literal level of comprehension at least and very 
likely at a critical or even a creative level. Suppose he must 
read the sonnet for classroom discussion the next morning. 
He must read on a critical level where every aspect of the 
sonnet is to be considered — inciuding the contribution made 
by Shakespeare's arrangement of line.s atid rhymes. 

Comprehension and Speed 

Nearly every course in developmental reading emphasizes both 
comprehension and speed. Of the two, however, increa.se in 
speed or rate is much the easier for students to attain. Such 
an increase usually brings with it an increase of from five to 
seven percent in comprehension. A strictly parallel increase 
in comprehension, however, is difficult to attain. It is improve- 
ment in the rate of co7npreh€nsion that the reader wants; 
everything he may do in practice is merely an aid to this. 

The student in the reading laboratory ought to begin by 
trying to get rio of his bad reading habits (reading word 
by word, vocalizing, making regressions, etc.) and by try- 
ing to increase his speed. Success in these efforts will come 
at different times to different students; some may make sig- 
nificant "breakthroughs’' after only three weeks of practice 
but others may make them only after many weeks of patient 
work. A student who has progressed to this point should then 
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change his emphasis from speed to comprehension; after he 
thinks he is again fully comprehending, he may return to an 
emphasis upon speed. He should be encouraged to experiment 
from time to time; many students are mistakenly convinced 
that they can read with successful comprehension only at low 
rates. 

In addition to eye movement other factors in improving 
the reader’s rate of comprehension are (1) knowledge of the 
text’s area, including the vocabulary used, from reading or 
experience, or both; (2) ability to distinguish key or principle 
terms and their contextual meanings; (3) understanding of 
the basic structure of the text; (4) ability to follow the con- 
tinuity of thought throughout the text. These are related to 
the ability to understand the significance of both style and 
organization of the text and to the reader s mastery of the 
skills that make up the reading process. 

Suggestions for Improvement in Comprehension 
The following suggestions to the student are meant as aids in 
a course in reading and also as suggestions for lifetime 'ise , 
the development of comprehension is a continuously growing 
process. 

1. Don't give up — don’t even think of it. 

2. Keep adding to your vocabulary— learn words from the 
dictionary, from books, from vacation trips, from your 
jobs, and from conversations. 

3. Learn grammar if you don’t know it — for example, 
learn how the forms of phrases and clauses contribute 
to meaning and emphasis in sentences. 

4. Learn the use of punctuation — and how it contributes 
to meaning. 

6. Become sensitive to the use of transitional words and 
phrases and other “signposts” placed to aid the reader; 
for example, distinguish between the meanings of 
'‘and’* and “but,** “moreover,” and “consequently.” 

6. Learn to determine the meanings of key terms and 
phrases from the context— i.e., the way the thought is 
directed or developed. 

7. Know your owm attitudes and inclinations and compare 
these with what seem to you to be the author’s atti^ 
tudes, inCiinations, and purpose, 
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8. Keep your approach flexible. JV/ia fever n^or^*s best for 
you and your text is the best approach. 

9. If you are reading your own book, read ^vith a pencil 
in yonr hand and mark important words or passages, 
place questions in the margin, underline unfamiliar 
words — develop your own scheme. 

The Critical Reader o?id the Creative Reader 
The critical reader is the reader who comprehends the text in 
every factual aspect, who examines it closely with an analytical 
mind. The creative reader is one who is sympathetic to and 
who tends to expand the writer^s work as seen in the text; 
such a reader frequently brings to his reading experience 
much personal experience and knowledge of his own that is 
highly relevant to the actual reading. This is not to say that 
creati/e reading is always an experience better or more diffi- 
cult in kind than critical reading unless one believes that 
“aesthetic’' experience is superior to “scientific.” It is more 
accurate to say that the two experiences are different in kind 
and that there are some advantages in recognising the differ- 
ence. 

4. ENRICHMENT OF VOCABULARY 

The ability to use a wide variety of words well is one mark 
of an educated person. The teacher who helps students de- 
velop an avid interest in words and a desire for expansion 
of vocabulary makes a definite contribution toward the success 
of students, both in school and in later life. High school stu- 
d nta need practice in applying skills already learned in 
attacking more difficult words at more mature levels. 

The speaking vocabularies of junior and senior high school 
students often contain few of the types of specific words neces- 
sary to the understanding and enjoyment of written ideas. 
They must be helped to see that, in reading, words must re- 
place such aids to understanding as facial expression and hand 
movements. 

Wide variation in the ability of students to recognize and 
understand words may result from differences in cultural 
background. Diagnostic testing to determine individual needs, 
followed by teaching, practice, and post testing is necessary. 
Since the number of new words and concepts increases so 
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rapidly in the complex modern world, students need clToctive 
techniques for learning unknown words. 

One of the best methods for increasing vocabulary is 
through enlarging areas of experience. Wide reading in many 
fields result.? in increased vocabulary if students have been 
taught techniques such as getting meanings from context clues 
and using dictionaries. 

Each teacher should assume the responsibility for develop- 
ing the vocabulary skills in his own subject. Teachers of 
reading and English should assume special responsibility for 
teaching basic skills at the different levels needed by the stu- 
dents in their classes regardless of the grade level of the class. 
This will include skills of vocabulary development in two main 
tracts: 

a. Skills in word identification through use of phonetic 
analysis, structural analysis of roots, prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and syllabication and stress. 

b. Development of usable, meaningful vocabularies 
through use of context clues and dictionary skills. 

Teachers of All Subjects Should be Alert to the Possibility 
That Poor Comprehension May be Due to a Meager 
Vocabula ry 

In all subject areas the major aspects of vocabulary study 
must be utilized. These include analysis of elements, ety- 
mology, word source, semantic change, and definition. It 
should also be recognized that there are at least three distinct 
levels to the development of word meanings, namely, (1) rec- 
ognition of the word in print, (2) knowledge of tb? literal 
meaning, and (3) awareness of the extensions of meaning 
(connoiations). 

There is no magic wand which can be waved to enlarge 
vocabulary. As in all learning, the psychological principles 
of association, practice, motivation, incentives and transfer 
must be observed. Teachers in all ,areas of study can aid 
students to improve vocabularies by: 

h Administering short easily-checked pretests for the 
class, followed by teaching and p! '\ctice with the entire 
class, small groups, or individuals, as needed. 

2. Presenting organized short drills throughout a se- 
mester, practicing the skills of acquiring vocabulary to 
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kelp make them automatic. The difficulty of the tests 
should be increased gradually, 

3. Administering short, easy-to-check pronunciation tests 
by giving students lists of words, some of which are 
marked diacritically and some of which are not. The 
teacher may pronounce each w^ord several ways and 
have students indicate the correct pronunciation. 

4. Using the Indiatia Cxtrricxdum Guide in Remediol Read- 
ing for suggestions for helping students who have great 
difficulty. 

5. Giving practice in combining methods of attacking 
words (context clues, checking in dictionary, root clues, 
etc.) . 

6. Showing his own interest in vocabulary by using new 
words frequently in making assignments and in class 
discussions. 

7. Having oral reading in small groups, in pairs, individ- 
ually with the tape recorder, cr in the large group to 
help pupils enjoy the beauty of language, to encourage 
accurate pronunciation, and to diagnose reading diffi- 
culties. 

8. Encouraging students to get the habit of using all 
vocabulary helps in the books they use. 

9. Studying visual aids, such as pictures with captions 
and labels on maps and charts. 

10. Determining the exact type of vocabulary difficulty by 
checking to see whether the student knows the meaning 
of a word after he can identify and pronounce it. 

11. Starting with words like telephone, thermometer, auto- 
mobile, and having students make up words for new 

j ideas from known roots. ("Nonaqua" planet — for a 

I planet without water.) Making up words which sug- 

gest the meaning by the sound of the word. 

12. Using foreign words or made-up words in sentences or 
paragraphs for practice in getting the meaning from 
the context; using known roots and prefixes as dues; 
using some words in which a clue to meaning is given 

i in the sound of the word. 

13. Developing curiosity about and interest in words 
through el^TUology and through reading Old English 
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and Middle English excerpts to show how language 
changes. 

14. Discussing words a person living forty years ago would 
not have known to show how words are added to a lan- 
guage. 

15. Presenting new meanings for known words; having 
students look up words such as nui or jack in the dic- 
tionary to see the wide variety of meanings a word may 
have. 

16. Bringing a sharp focus on Nvords that are only partially 
understood. 

17. Pointing out the many devices the author may use to 
help with vocabulary, such as 

a. Setting off the word by italics, quotation marks, 
or boldface type. 

b. Defining or briefly explaining the word in paren- 
thesis. 

c. Explaining by inserting a clause or phrase in the 
sentence. 

d. Using a substitute phrase to indicate the mean- 
ing, as “tornado or destructive wind in funnel- 
shaped cloud."' 

e. Explaining the meaning with a pictorial illus- 
tration. 

18. Taking advantage of current events to learn new words 
and phrases (a space shot, a musical program, a TV 
program) . 

19. Using magazines, newspapers, and books on many sub- 
jects to build a background of many words. 

20. Making paragraphs or sentences with wrong words in 
them to give students practice in identifying the dis- 
ruptive element when the passage doesn’t make sense. 

21. Having students compare their vocabulary with lists 
such as Thorndike-Lorge to determine whether they 
know words students of their ages and grades aie ex- 
pected to know. 

22. Varying methods of presenting vocabulary study in 
order to keep practice interesting. 

23. Using a variety of materials of appropriate dimculty 
for age and experience of the students. 
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24. Selecting passages from the writings of good humorists 
and providing practice in getting humorous connota- 
tions, (Many children fail to enjoy subtle humor be- 
cause of limited understanding of words.) 

25, Introducing unfamiliar and diflicult words used in the 
texts before asking the students to read the assignment. 

In studies comparing the value of focusing instruction on 
vocabulary development with that of depending upon general 
reading efficiency to improve vocabulary skills, researchers 
have reached the following conclusions; 

1. Pupils need help in acquiring word meanings in much 
of the reading material assigned to them, largely be- 
cause they lack specific experiences necessary to attach 
dear meanings to new words. 

2. Pupils are unconscious of their limitations and without 
teacher direction fail to exert effort to overcome them. 

3. The direct method of vocabulary development is more 
effective in enriching and clarifying meaning's than 
the indirect method. By “direct method” is meant the 
guided study of selected words and their meanings 
with frequent reviews to help retention. By “indirect 
method” is meant the student's unguided acquisition of 
new words and meanings. 
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5. STUDY SKILLS 

The concept of study skills as one of the major reading 
skills is fairly recent in reading circles, according to Smith.^ 
She feels that there has been a reluctance to separate study 
skills from other reading skills. Bamman, Hogan, and Greene^ 
appear to support this conclusion. They think with Smith, 
however, that the concept of study skills has special applica- 
bility. Smith defines them as “those skills that form an in- 
tegral part of the reading process, but that are used especially 
when application of the content is desired. Thus conceived, 
study skills in reading may be broadly defined as skills used 
when there is intention to do somctkuig xvith the content 
read." 

Bramnian et ai.^ (p. 122) state that the student who 
enters the junior or senior high school is faced "with problems 
of a different nature than those with which he was confronted 
in elementary school. Both wider reading in specific content 
areas and more intensive study are required; success in the 
secondary school requires that the student develop independ- 
ence in his study habits. Hence, teachers of reading as well as 
teachers in the content areas need to teach procedures in 
study skills if students are to become independent and selec- 
tive in study habits. 

^Vhile reading authorities differ in what they consider the 
study skills to be, most of them include some of the skills in 
the following discussion. Of primary importance is a quiet, 
properly lighted place to study. Such a place should be 
equipped beforehand with all the equipment the student will 
need. He should see to it that he has at his disposal materials 
like dictionaries, reference books, percils, paper, and all other 
necessities for study. 

Students should be urged to arrang «3 daily and weekly 
study schedules for each subject area in advance. The sched- 
ule should be planned so that the most difficult subject comes 
first. Study breaks should also be included in the schedule. 
These schedules should be written out, and after the schedules 
have been in effect for awhile, changes can be made as the 
need arises. Students should be urged to adhere to these 
schedule's so as to become habituated to specific study periods. 

The study skills that need to be systematically taught are 
these: (t) organisation of materials for reading and for 



study; (2) interpi'etatioii of graphic and tabular materials; 
(3) preparation for and the execution of tests; and (4) loca- 
tion of materials. 

Organization of /Materials for Reading and for Study 
Sti dents need to be impressed with the importance of being 
versatile in reading. They must be taught that some niaterialg 
should be skimmed to locate specific information, dates, and 
names. Other materials will need to be read rapidly in order 
to gain the sense of unity, the general impression, or the main 
idea. Material that is selected for personal enjoyment should 
be read rapidly or slowly, depending on the reader’s pre- 
occupation with it. Some passages and/or verses will be 
savored for their beauty and their imagery and for the ideas 
presented therein. Those materials that must be interpreted 
from an analytic point of view or those that must be selected 
to serve a specific function may need to be read slowly as 
the reader studies them. Directions, mathematic problems, 
and sequential steps in experiments need to be read slowly, 
also. It is highly important that students be taught in care- 
fully structured situations to vary their reading rate in rela- 
tion to their purposes and the content of the reading materials. 

One excellent method for organizing materials for reading 
and for studying them is the SQ3H approach. In this approach 
the student is taqght first to survey the material to be read. 
This survey requires that the student read the title, sub-title, 
graphs, and tabi.lar material nnd that he study all maps and 
pictures in advpuce. Through this procedure, he gains an 
idea of what it is that he can expect to find in the reading 
matter. The student gains some background of information 
for reading as well as a "set’' and anticipation of the materials 
at hand. 

The next phase of SQ3R deals with questions, and it is 
here that the student asks himself what it is that he wishes to 
discover from his reading. Students should be taught to read 
any questions at the chapter ends to help them to anticipate 
the information presented in the text. This prereading of 
questions gives the student a good deal of information regard- 
ing the reading material and adds to his background of 
information. The question phase of this approach calls upon 
the student to translate all subtitles into questions so that he 
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can anticipate main ideas as they are presented under the 
various topics discussed during the reading. 

The throe R"s of the SQ3R method call upon the students 
to read, recite, and review. During the first R the student 
reads to answer all the questions he has set up for himself, 
thus he is motivated to read. At the same time, he is welU 
prepared for what will confront him as he reads. The second 
R refers to the student’s reciting or restating what he has 
learned. F'inally, the SQ3R approach asks the student to re- 
view the main ideas. This review immediately after reading 
Iiolps the student to retain what he has read. 

Frequently, students will need to be taught where to locate 
main ideas in paragraphs. Teachers should select paragraphs 
that have main ideas at the beginnings, midpoints, and ends 
of paragraphs, and they should require that the students find 
them and tell where the main ideas are loci ted in these para- 
graphs. Students need to be taught that some paragraphs 
develop the main idea to some degree at the beginning of a 
paragraph, then follow it with the subordinate ideas, and 
finally complete the paragraph with the full development of 
the main idea. Students need to be cautioned, as well, that 
some paragraphs do not contain a main idea at all. A good 
deal of suitable practice in locating main ideas should be 
planned if there is a need for it. 

Teachers must teach students what summaries are and 
how to summarize properly. Summaries are the gathering 
together of the main ideas into a few concise statements. 
Information not originally contained in the body of the read- 
ing matter should be omitted from the summary. Practice 
iu developing summaries must be allowed where neces.sary. 
Tc reinforce the skill of summarizing, students can be re- 
quired to summarize several main ideas on a given topic. 
Oral and written summaries arc reviews that aid in recall 
and memory work. 

Frequently, students are required to memorize reading 
material for oral preaentatioji or for examinations. Some 
youngsters do not have a good method of attack in memoriz- 
ing materials, so teachers need to leach this skill. One 
method of memorizing materials calls upon the student to 
read the matcri?! to be committed to memory several times 
to perceive the wnoleness of it, and also to help in the thorough 
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understanding of it. This reading and rereading should be 
accompanied by a study of the main ideas and the way they 
are related to one another. When a student understands the 
material to be memorized, the memorization is facilitated. At 
this point the material should be dividcfl into smaller parts, 
each of \vhich is memorizecl separately, until all of it is com- 
mitted to memory. Ovorleaiming is an essential feature of 
memorization. It is better to over learn material to be memo- 
rized than to be somewhat insecure regarding it. 

Outlining and note>taking ai*o subskills implicit in organ- 
izing materials for reading and for study. At the secondary 
level, it is to be hoped that the students will have had some 
instruction in preparing outlines. Regardless of what the 
student knows about outlining, the teacher should start at the 
point where the student is and develop proper outline form. 
In teaching this skill, the teacher should start with requiring 
students to outline simple paragraphs, gradually progrcs.=^ing 
to longer and more complex materials. Practice mat^^rials for 
outlining may come from randoni paragraphs, textbooks, lec- 
tures, and oral reports. The students should be taught how 
to set down main ideas as headings and sub-headings, fol- 
lowed by the proper placement of subordinate ideas and/or 
supporting details. 

Specific practice can be given in which main ideas are sup- 
plied and the students are required to supply appropriate sub- 
ordinate ideas and/or supporting dctail.s. This procedure can 
profitably be reversed. In addition, practice can be provided 
in preparing topic, sentence, and modified outlines. Teachers 
should require students to outline some assigiied reading ma- 
terials as guides for study. Students need to be cautioned, as 
well, that not all reading materials lend themselves equally 
well to outlining. 

Taking notes cannot be left to chance because it rannot 
be assumed that students know how to take good notes. Often 
they enter college totally unprepared to handle this skill. 
Teachers should schedule situations where students will have 
frequent opportunities to take notes after they have been 
taught how to do this; good note-taking is an art and requires 
much practice. Teaching students to reorganize main and 
subordinate ideas heard in lecture materials, tapes, anti re- 
cord ing.s can bo utilized to advantage here; for when tapc.s 
and recordings are replayed, students have opportunities to 
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discriminate relevant from irrelevant materials. Students 
must be taught that appropriate conjunctions are required 
wtien setting down main and subordinate ideas so that the 
notes make sense when they are read. Teachers should remind 
students that notes should be read as soon as possible after 
they have been written to aid in the retention of the materials. 
In addition, students must be reminded to keep notes on vari- 
ous subjects in Separate notebooks or sections of notebooks. 

Interpretation of Graphic and Tabular Materials 
The interpretation of graphs, charts, tables, and maps needs 
to be taiig’ht. Teachers often observe f-tudents skipping over 
these visual aids to learning because they do not know how to 
interpret them. 

Graphs, charts, tables, and maps represent data a.id in- 
formation in highly organized, comprehensive, and sometimes 
pictorial forms. Students need to know that these aids gen- 
erally clarify and supplement contextual materials ; therefore, 
they should be studied carefully. Shankman and Kranyik® 
suggest that graphs, in particular, require the following skills : 
ability to distill information legarding the subject, ability to 
identify the symbols used, ability to secure information from 
graphic material, ability to identify kinds of information 
given, ability to identify various trends on graphs. 

Students trust have a good deal of practice with graphic 
materials of nil kinds to become facile with the skills identi- 
fied above. These skills should be systematically taught and 
reinforced frequently with graphic materials of progressively 
more difficult levels. 

For instance, students need frequent practice in inter- 
preting maps of different kinds. They must bo shown how the 
proper interpretation of a map can add to tlic knowledge of 
the subject under consideration. Shankman and Krr.nyik® 
(p. 29), believe that tw’o map skills aic needed for the suc- 
ce*'>sful use oi maps. They state that, among other thitigs, 
knovdedge of keys, symbols, terms, and colors can be con- 
sidered as the leading skills necess.iry to the etre''tive use of 
maps. “Meaning, however, comes thrcugli Inter prttation.“ 
Interpretation, they think, is the second of the two skills. 

Students must become familiar with rainfall, population, 
topographical, climate, soil, and other kinds of maps. Many 
inferential questions can be devised by members ot each class 
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to .stimulate art interest and a facility in reading maps. Such 
questions as follov/ing might be appropriate: 

a. Why might sheep be raised in a particular section? 

b. What makes you think that fishing might be an indus- 
try in another? 

c. Why do you suppose the? e could be electric power plants 
in these foothills? 

d. Why might irrigation be necessary in this particular 
region? 

e. What makes you think that there : re very few indus- 
tries here? 

f. What would suggest tliat ir insportation might be a 
problem here? 

g. What would suggest that the people who live here might 
have sloping roofs on their buildings? 

A good deal of hiterpretative thinking must go into the 
framing of such questions; .consequently, students learn a 
good deal by themselves in devising questions of this nature. 

Preporotion for and the Execution of Tests 
This study skill is not inherently known by stud.-nts. It is 
not simply a matter of knowirti or not knowing the answers 
on tests. Studorts should know that there is a proper ap- 
proach to preparing for taking tests. Students should know 
that last-minute cramming is not the most effective prepara- 
tion for taking a test. Tt achers must advise students far in 
advance of tests to prepare by daily review of notes aji^l out- 
lines and mental or written summaries. Several day.s preced- 
ing the test is time enough for intensive study broker by 
periods for recreation, '*<?3t, or an entirely difl'erent kinc of 
activity. 

Because of the enormous pressures on high schoo' students 
today, teacher'i ^houI(l suggest to them that they study in 
teams. Team study makes a difTicult activity more pleasant. 
Students benefit from what the others in the :.eam can add to 
the material to be covered. In addition to the social benefits 
of team study, this can constitute a saving of time as students 
learn from one another. 

Instruction in the taking of tests should emphasize the 
necessity cf reading the test itenif; slowly and carefully to see 
what is required. Teachers should urge students to mark 
those test items that they can do without dilflcully, skipping 
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those that are riore biirdeiU'Ome for later. This applies to 
writing essay r..its, also. On multiple choice and true and 
false items, teachers should remind students to be cautious 
about erasing original responses, as these first impressions 
are often correct. 

Bamman et aJ.,^ suggest that students consider carefully 
such qualifying terms as ‘‘always,’" ‘‘never/’ ai;d '*only.'* The 
writers feel th^t such qualiders as “the least acceptable^ or 
“the most acceptable'’ in the matter of multiple choice tests 
need to be noted carefully, too. 

During an essay test, students should know that quick 
notes and handy outlines of their responses are extremely 
helpful. Above all, teachers should urge students to allot spe- 
cific lime periods for responsc.s to each part of the test, so 
that panic will rot ensue toward the end of a te?t in which 
the studrut did not wisely lime his responses. 

Locolion of Molerials 

This study skill appears to be subdivided into use of in- 
formation in books, library skills, and research skills. The use 
of information in books concerns itself with the proper use 
of information outside of that given in the text proper. Such 
things as the table of contents, index, biographical notes, 
glossary, footnotes, title page, and illustrations arc all valu- 
able sources of information. Students should have practice 
in the use of these sources of information. 

The study of the table of contents helps the render under- 
stand the organisation of the material. It also aids him in 
anticipating the kinds of information he will find. Tables of 
contents that are further divided into units arc even more 
helpful because they help the student to see how the various 
chapters or stories lend themselves to broad areas of interest. 
Teachers should n^akc students aware of the table of contents 
ns a means of “previewing'’ and of understanding the organi- 
zation of the book. 

Students must have regular practice in the use of the index. 
Teachers should schedule lessons thal provide practice in lo- 
cating information in an irdox from specific subjects. This 
.should bo preceded by a discussion of the way index lornis are 
arranged and why individual items arc generally broad clasai- 
fications. 
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Biographical notes, glossaries, footnotes, reference lists, 
and jlliistrations supplement and help to clarify the text. 
Teachers should help students to use these aida. Biographical 
sketches frequently stimulate sUuIoiits' ciiriousity regarding 
the selection under consideratio];. These sketches add to the 
student's background information and frequently provide a 
histories'll sotting for the material to be read. 

Glossaries and footnotes clarify vocabulary and cryptic 
passages. Glossaries should be referred to by students foi' 
help in understanding the terms and concepts in the text. 
Foreign words are often explained in a glossary. Where glos- 
saries are present, teachers should introduce students to them 
and see that the students use them. 

Lists of references are helpful in adding to one's informa- 
tion in certain areas. Teacheis should arrange with the local 
librarian or the school librarian to place as many as possible 
of the listed references on reserve for use by the studeiit.s. 

lllustratiuns and photographs often add to one's back- 
ground of experience. Illustrations and photographs clarify 
concepts and add to one's informatio]i, as well as adding 
interest. 

Library skills concern the location and the use of book.^, 
monographs, periodicals, special references (such as Psycho- 
logical Abstracts ami Education Index) and pamphlets and 
periodicals, Only as the nt-d for library skills ,?rows is the 
student likely to develop independence in these skills. For this 
reason, it would .seenr that any instruction in libL-«'iry skids 
should bo functional. Problems under discussion in content 
areas give rise to many opportunities for research. These 
opportunities should be seized upon by the tc«acl:er a.s a func- 
tional means of teaching library skills. As stiuk nts are en- 
gaged in library research, the teacher can guide them. He can 
take aside a group that needs special instruction in how to 
locate bicgraphics or how to use the Reader's Guide tc/ Peri- 
odical Literature, or even give instruction in what sourco.s 
^s*ould bo appropriate for a particular topic. 

lu doitig research students should be urged to limit their 
topics. After carefully choosing and limiting a topic, a stu- 
dent should ask himself five or six main quest iors about it. 
All references wliicli seem to answer these questions con id be 
retained j those which do not canswor the questions are prob- 
ably not relevant and should be discarded. After enough 
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appropriate references are located, the business of writini? is 
simpler since the information is already organized under five 
or six main points. 

Skimming is an essential skill for locating relevant mate- 
rial. Practice in developing this skill should be planned by 
the teacher. Hypothetical topics could be planned for research 
practice. The students should have at hand in the classroom a 
number of references to skim for relevant material. 

Psychological Aspects 

It is frequently helpful to students to have some knowledge 
of the psychological aspects of learning. Such knowledge, 
even if fragmentary and superficial, is a guard against un- 
necessary discouragement and unhappiness. Knowledge of 
the generalized experience of other students and an objetive 
view of himself as a learner me distinct aids to students at 
every level. 

Two of the more important psychological principles for 
students to know^ are the most efficient means of memorizing 
— often called “spaced learning” — and the involuntary pause 
in development usually knowm as “the plateau of learning.” 
The first of these implies the »*epetition of the material to be 
memorized at relatively \vide intervals of time; intervals of 
from one day to three days between work at memorization are 
usually effective. The second is a phenomenon typical of 
most learning processes that require extende.^. periods of prac- 
tice — developmental reading is of course one such process. 
The student experiencing such an involuntary phase during 
which he seems to make no progress \vhatevcr is simply as- 
.similating moie completely what he has taken in up to that 
lime. He .should realize that th's is an expected L^velling-ofT 
or “plateau” period and, refusing to bo discouraged, continue 
his efforts. In a relatively Fhort time, he will again increase 
in skill. 

Understanding such psychological principle:, as the.se is 
vciy imporlani for student morale generally and in j)arliciilar 
for the preservation of student motivation. 

Summary 

Students need to schedule study periods and follow through on 
that schedule. Among the important study skills are organiz- 
ing materials for reading and for study, interpreting graphic 
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and tabular material, preparation for taking tests, and locat- 
iiig materials. 

Teachers must not assume that students already possess 
these skills. Situations should be devised so that these .skills 
can be taught in a systematic manner. Whenever possible, 
these skills should be taught functionally* 
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C. LISTENING AND HEADING 

Listening is the most used of the language arts and exerts 
a tremendous influence in life today. With the extended use of 
ladio and television, listening is consuming an increasing 
share of the student's day. Hence, there is an obvious need 
for the school to help .students develop their listening ability. 
Moreover, it is desirable that the learning gained from out-of- 
school listening should be used in the school program when- 
ever appropriate. 

Not'jre of the Listening Process 

Lislcrjing goes beyond the physiology of hearing and demands 
si-mo conscious interaction between the received stinuili and 
the organ’sm doing the receiving. In other word:^, the li.stciicr 
must ill some manner respond to what he hears. ^ 

The processes involved in lister fng may be fin ther analyzed 
through a brief study of the typea of listening in which stu- 
dents commonly engage. Passive listening is prevalent <oda,v 
as many boys and girls .study while listening to the radio. Fre- 
quently, passive listening is a deliberaU; tuning out of what is 
heard with just enough consciousm^ss of speech or sound to 
bring the student back to attention when a favorite character 
is heard. Listening to background music wliPe reading, differs 
markedly from listening to a lecture which propo.se.s various 
plans of action. The process of attending to now or original 
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solutions of problems presented through the spoken word may 
be termed creative listening* It is the act of entering imagin- 
atively into the experience, the setting, and the feeling of the 
characters in a story which is being told or read orally. Atten- 
tive listening is needed in situations demanding accuracy of 
comprehension such as directions, announcements, and intro- 
ductions. Responsive listening occurs in conversation or dis- 
cussion. Analytical listening takes place when the listener 
weighs a lecture or oral discourse against his personal experi- 
ences and against the attempts of the speaker to sway his 
opinion by the device of propaganda. Junior and senior high 
school students should master this kind of listening in order to 
develop into intelligent citizens of our democracy. 

Listening, then, is a language activity usually imbedded in 
a sr cial riluatioii and involving the total personality. The level 
of listening on which a student operates is the product of his 
general maturity, his past experiences in listening, his pur- 
poses for listening, and the nature of the listening situation. 

Concomitoncy of Reading and Listening 
Listening and reading involve many of the same mental proc- 
esses. Basically, they differ in the stimulus 'vhich results in 
thought processes. Listening is the reaction to sound stimuli; 
reading is the response to printed symbols. In both listening 
and reading, words arc identified and associated with past 
experience. 

Like the process of reading, the art of listening involves 
many different abilities. The development of each of these 
abilities determines the effectiveness of a student’s total iisten- 
irg ability. Sonic of the abilities involved in listening are; 

Terceiving the different sounds of our language 
Using auditory memory to retain sound scqur^nce 
Associi.ting meaning with spoken words 
Recognizing phrasing, cadence, inflection and emphasis 
Grasping clues to meaning from syntax 
Forming sensory images from oral descriptions 
Sensing emotions and moods through words and manner of 
delivery 

following a speaker’s icqjente of ideas and organization 
Inferring meanings and drawing comlusiona 
Analyzing the organization of an oral message 
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Kvaluating ideas and making judgments as to intent and 
method of presentation. 

Research shows some interesting relationships between 
reading and listening. Russell^ studied 690 students in the 
intermediate grades and junior high *^chool to determine the 
relative effectiveness of their listening and reading. He drew 
the following conclusion: 

1. Fifth-grade students learn more from having material 
read to them than by reading it themselves. 

2. For seventh-grade students, the relative effectiveness 
of the two methods is nearly equal. 

3. In the ninth grade learning by reading has a slight 
advantage. 

Bond and Tinker^ have indicated the following: 

1. In the lower grades, listening comprehension is ennal to 
or better than reading comprehension. This holds true 
also for pupils of low ability. 

2. However, when pupils have become more skilled in 
reading, reading comprehension is equal or superior to 
listening comprehension. The samvi trend is evident tor 
pupils of relatively high academic ability. 

In studying the concomitancy of reading and listening; 
Caffrey* found: 

1. When auding ability is lovs reading ability lends more 
often to be low. 

2. When auding ability is high, reading ability is not pre- 
dictable, 

3. When reading ability is low, auding ability is not pre- 
dictable, 

4. When reading ability is highj auding ability is to a very 
small extent predictable; likely to be high. 

Since most schools do not presently provide systematic 
instruction in listening as they do in reading, proficiency in 
listening does not keep pace with reading, and eventually read- 
ing ability leaves listening ability behind. This suggests the 
need for a developmental program in listening that will 
parallel reading instruction in order that these two abilities 
continue to reinforce each other. 
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Usiening Must Be Developed 

Most educators acknowled^ro the import fuit role that listen i hr 
plays in learning. Extensive tests by Ralph C. Nichols at the 
University of Minnesota^ show that the average person re- 
members only half of what he hears immediately after listen- 
ing to someone talk; two months later, ho remembers only 
25%. Obviously most people use only a small portion of their 
listening ability, Nichols cites Improvement of 25% to 49 %- 
in students as a result of UveJve W’ecks of IraiJiing in listen- 
ing. Sister Mary Kevin Hollow, in a study involving fifth 
graders, found appreciable improvement in liateiung through 
a planned program of instruction. 

The assumption that listening develops by chance sooma 
false. Without instruction in this important communication 
skill, listening habits appear to g.ow worse with increasing 
age. Ear specialists toll us that nearly half of people's failure 
to hear n'lay be due to inattention.^ 

The National Council of Teachers of English voiced its 
opinion on the teaching of listening IhusJ ^T.istoning habits 
must be taught, not left to chance. Just as we see need for 
continuous instruction in reading through our grades, includ- 
ing high school, so we recognize that the type of critical listen- 
ing we desire in our pupils must be developed by carefully 
graded training from very simple exoicijses. It will not be 
achieved by a few lectures on listening or listendo-convorsa- 
tion assignments, or a short radio unit lasting two weeks, 
useful as these can be."® The program reconimondcd by the 
Covincil is steadily receiving incrcarod acceptance in the 
schools across our nation. 

Teochmg of listening Skills 

In developing the listening skills of junior and senior high- 
.school students, teachers might; 

1. Administer a standardized listening tc.st, '^ich as the 
Drown-Carlson Listening Test to the group to be 
trained. 

2. Discuss with each student his achievement on the test. 

3. Analyze each listener’s performance in terms of the 
habits which separate good and poor performers. 

4. Replace the wrong habits with elTecUvc listening skills. 
This is largely accompli.^hod with regular practice 

^ssions. 
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While practice in listening may not nmkc perfect listeners, 
it can make belter listeners. It will pay off in dearer iiiulcr- 
standing, higher academic achievement, closer personal friend- 
ships. and increased efficiency in almost every task. During 
listening sessions students should h.ave their dcsk.s clear, sit in 
comfortable positions with eyes on the speaker, show by 
expiessive faces that they arc “with’^ the speaker, be patient 
if the speaker has difficulty, and be able to offer constructive 
criticism. 

College-preparatory junior and senior high-school students 
should find note-taking during listening helpful because they 
^^ilI almost certainly' be subjected to Iccturc.s in college, A 
t(‘aclicr might dcmon.stratc the process of note-taking by ?nak- 
ing notes himself while the .students make their own.* Later 
he might ?ii ini cograph his notes and have students compare 
their notes with his. 

Student.s should he held rcsjion.siblo for much more tbaji 
the .natei'ial in their textboks. In frc(p;cnt short cxaminatioij.s 
.students should be held accountable foi the content of recita- 
tions and cla.ss discussions. They should make a regular prac- 
tice of taking notes on both cla.ss discu.ssjons and class assign- 
nients. 

Occasions for improving listening arise every day. There 
arc daily needs for directions, explanations, ami reports, to- 
gether with show-and-tcll and ox)ioricncc-sharing periods, 
Opi)ortunitics for speaking should be included because stu- 
dents like to be listened to, and their satisfaction in receiving 
attention may increase their willingnc.^s to listen to others. 

Listening skills for enjoyment, enrichment, and apprecia- 
tion must also be developed. Oral reading, choric ]>rose, choric 
poetry, and the telling and dramatization of sforio.s are rich 
sources for listening experiences. The sirrerc, natural, oral 
presentation of poems jdays an important part in helping 
students to catch the spirit and the magic of poete*y. 

Emphasis on courteous habits of listening is important and 
opj^wrturitics should be provided to practice this art. Partici- 
pation in everyday conversations demands r« iM Irons listci.ing. 
Attention should be directed to taking pc j-ni ol interest in 
\vhat the speaker is saying, avoiding iircn iijit ;or aiui mak- 
ing approi>riate responses. 

Radio, recordings, and transcriptions olTi r m uiy and 
varied '^porlunltics to improve discrimijiati ve listmlng. The 
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effective use of recordings and transcripts depends upon the 
creativer.ess and ii.genuity ot the teacher. 

Television and sound motioi: picture f?lms offer multiple 
sense appeal and are a sn\.rce ct’ tremendous value in a pro- 
prram designed to improve listening abilities. Studcjits should 
be guided to develop selectivity in lisLoning ami viewing these 
media by surveying a weekly TV guide and posting on bul- 
letin boards announcements, review s, and pictorial Hlustra- 
tu ns of recomnicnaed current programs on radio, TV, in the 
motion picture theatre, or in the legitimate theatre. They must 
leain to make the i.est possible use of ladio and telc'dsion, to 
hear accurately, to in^erprff adequately, and to evaluate care- 
fully, )f the ffood of inCormation conung over these media are 
to be of ure to thorn. They must lomn to check opinions voiced 
by cornmen^atora against what they know or can learn through 
observaiior, through coiver.sation, and through reading. 

Aids for the TeacHng of Listening 

Educatmnal literature lists many aids and devices for the 
teaching listening. A careful appraisal should be made of 
these aids and devices before adopting them. 

A group of teachers in the Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High 
School have described classroom experiences in the develop- 
irent of appreciative and critical liatenl.ng abilities in a mime- 
ographed document edited by Alexander Frazier, a member of 
the Committeeon Listening of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, The pamphlet is ca!lcd Projects in Listeniriff 
and is available from the Superintendent of Schools, Phoenix, 
Ariz. A stimulating series of Things to Do in Listening” 
is offered by Nichols and Stevens in Arc You Listcniitgf^ 

It should be pointed out that reading success depends, In 
part at least, upon the student’s ability to listen. Listening 
and speaking provide the vocabulary and the sentence pattei ns 
for reading. Instruction in spei Ific listening skills may rc.sult 
in the improveri'jnt of reading comprehension, critical think- 
ing, and better attitudes to^^ard reading. 
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IV. Evaluation of Progroms and Sludenfs 

Progra?ri Evahwtion. if a developrni^ntal rcadinif program is 
to meet its goals, it is imperative to conduct a systematic 
and continuous program of appraisal, not only of the students’ 
progress, but of the entire program. The evaluation of the 
reading program involves considerably more than the collec- 
tion of scores. Evaluation entails arriving at conclusions 
about the degree to which objectives of the reading progrpni 
are being achieved. 

The objectives of a reading program should be developed 
by the local stall after considering the needs and the capa- 
bilities of the students fo»* whom the program is planned. 
Staff members involved in developmental reading mu.st anal- 
yze their program caiefulJy to ascertain whether the methods 
and materials used fulfill the requirements of a well-rounded 
program. At various times during tlie school year and cer- 
tainly at the end of the year, the imitructor should evaluate 
the total progress of his students in order to appraise his own 
teaching effectiveness. A knowledge of the newest leaching 
techniques and of the latest materials used in the field of 
reading will strengthen this evaluation. 

These are some of the benefits derived from an evaluation 
of a devolopmer.tal reading program: 

1, Teacheis leurn which objectives have been reached and 
where self-improvement is needed. 

2. Data obtained can be used for predicting success in 
courses requiring verbal faciliiy, 

3, Evidences of improvement serve as an in'^piration for 
the teachers. 

4, Results of the evaluation can be used in assessing the 
program and in justifying expenditures. 

5. Results can be used for informing the public and fellow 
staff members. 

6. Interest in the reading program is stimulated. 

When members oV the developmental reading staff are in- 
volved in evaluating the reading program, they should con- 
sider the local needs. Developmental programs of schorls 
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located in farming or laboring Ci>mmuriities might require 
somewhat different programs than would be needed in college 
communities where the interectual climate inight be different. 
Thus, when evaluation takes place, the &taff niembeis must 
decide whether their program 15 right for their community. 

Is The»*e roordrnatlon with the Entire Staff? 

The teachers who are involved m ileveiopmcntal reading pro- 
grams should evaluate the extent of coordination with the 
administration and supervisory staff. If the developmental 
reading program is to be sir.cessf il, other niembers of the 
school staff must be made av.aro of t.he program so that their 
fullest cooperation and understanding rray be obtained. 

Is the Developmental Reeding Teccher Profesj^londly Prepared 
to Direct the Progrom? 

Developmenta] reading teachers in the jun’or and senior liigti 
schools shonld trained to administer tetls, to diagnose read- 
ing problems, to utilize reading materials to their best ad- 
vantages, to serve as in-service leaders for the rest of the 
faculty, and to provide dynamic iGader.ship for the reading 
program. They should hold certification as reading teachers 
or reading specialista. 

Does the Room Hove Adequole Facilities for o Develcpmentol 
Reading Program? 

The reading room of a high school should be large enough to 
accommodate adequately an English claims of average size. In 
order to justify the cost of special furniture such as book- 
shelves, booths, ar^d tables, the room should be used for read- 
ing the entire school d.ay, The following equipment should be 
contained in this room: 

1. Movable tables for audio-visual equipment 

2. Permanently anchored screen or screens for viewing 
flJms 

3. Chalkboard (24 feet by 4 feet) across the front of the 
room 

4. Bulletin board (16 feet by 4 feet) 

6. Ample shelving facilities for 1 00 k displays and storage 

6. Pacer booths for larger reading machines 

7 . Adequate lighting for the entire room 
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8. Additional furniture (teacher's desk, group-work tables, 
etc.) 

9. Standard dictionaries including an unabridged diction- 
ary. 

Most psychologists agree that the physical features of the 
room and facilities wj*''*n the room are essential in creating 
pupil interest, aiding teacher-j^upil motivation, and inip'^oving 
reading skills. 

Are There Adequate Materlols? 

It is important that developmental reading materials used by 
junior and senior high school students not be those ordinarily 
used by elementary school students. The materials would not 
be enthusiastically accepted if the pupils knew that younger 
children liad used them or were using them at the present 
time. 

Although the success of the developmental reading pro- 
gram centers around the teacher c;f reading, the following 
materials ere recommended: 

1. Basic non-consumable books 

2. Wide range of work- type practice reading materials for 
vocabuJarv development, rate Improvement, increased 
comprehension and better word attack skills 

S Audio-visual equipment including ISmm movie pro- 
jector, filmstrip projector, overhead projector, record 
player, tape recorder, group pacer iind films, and tach- 
istoscopic projector 
4. Indivi lual reading paters 

6. Group reading tests (diagnostic and achievement) 

6. Recreational reading materials 

A wide variety of materials is as essential to the develop- 
menUl program as to the remedial program. Note also that 
the scheduling of the developmental classes mav be the deter- 
mining factor in the utilhdtion of the materials. 

Are There Proper Library Facnitles Available? 

A developmental reading program functions more effectively 
when the facilities and materials of an excellent library are 
available. The librarian can be a valuable resource person In 
aiding the teacher and the pupil in the selection ov books. Li- 
brary personnel must continually select new books that arc of 
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interest to the pupils within the area that the school serves, 
Various annotated booklists such as those pubiitihcd by the 
American Library Associauon can be helplul in the selection 
of these books. 

In addition to the library facilities within the school, class- 
room book collections are essential. A variety of fiction and 
non-fiction books at variors reading' levels, current dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, and newspapers and magazines can be very 
beneficial to the students and can contribute to the efTectivc^ 
ness of the developmental reading program. 

Does Content of Instruction Meet the Needs of the Group? 
The developmental reading teacher should base the content of 
his instruction upon the needs of his students as deteririned 
by past records, standardized testa, and observations. The 
content of instruction will also bo based upon the amount of 
time devoted to developmental reading, the reading level and 
school grade level of the students, and the available materiafs 
and facilities. 

The content of instruction should include the following: 

Word Attack Skills. The difiicuU vocabulary of high scl.ool 
subjects requires good word attack skills. Instruction should 
be given in areas such as use of context dues, stractural 
analysis, and use of the dictionary. Phonetic analyses should 
be taught w'here needed, and emphasis should bo placed on 
structural analysis including syllabication, roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. 

Rate and Comprehension. Students should be taught to 
read at faster rates because of the increase in amount of read- 
ing material in junior ai.d senior high school. However, they 
.•ihould also be taught to gear their speed to the material being 
read. All effort to increase speed should be accompanied by 
comprehension tests. 

Vocabulary, Each school subject such as science or social 
studies carries its own special vocabulary; therefore, specific 
instruction should be given to students to increase their vocab- 
ulary and to deal with the special vocabulary of consent areas. 
Other skills necessary to improve concentration, listening, and 
note' ■\king should be stressed. 

Study Skids, Skills needed by students to study other sub- 
jects should be included in the developmental reading program. 
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RccrcatiOlial Rcadinfj. Students should be encouraged to 
read for pleasure so that they can put to use the skills devel- 
oped in the reading class. A definite plan should be devised to 
promote reading as a desirable leisui'e-time activity. 

1$ (he In-Service Training P.ogrom Adequa’e? 

Recent studies have indicated a growing concern about the 
adequacy of the preparation and the provision for professional 
guidance for leacliers of developmental reading. For example, 
a recent survey made by the hlvansville Council of the Inter- 
national Heading Association indicated that most teachers do 
not believe that they have been sufficiently prepared to teach 
reading from the standpoint of formal instruction in teacher 
training institutions. Also, a high percentage of these teachers 
indicated a willingness to improve themselves through in- 
service training programs. 

Realizing the complexities encountered in on attempt to 
evaluate an in-service aaining program for the teachers of 
reading, the following question.s have been prepared as a 
guide: 

1. Has the in-service training program been well planned? 

2. Is there concrete evidence of improvement in the entire 
reading program? 

3. Are the teachers from districts where reading improve- 
ment is most needed given first preference as enrollees? 

d. Are the graduates using new methods, techniques, and 
materials? 

5. Is there a special reading teacher in each school who 
will lead the in-service training program in that school? 

6. Are the teachers who finish the in-service training more 
enthusiastic about the teaching of reading? 

7. Are attempts being made to stress the importance of 
reading to teachers of other content areas? 

8. Has the community been made aware of new techniques 
being tried? 

The above are but a few of the questions to be answered if 
we are to realize our goal of teaching all to read. In a rapidly 
changing society, these answers must constantly be analyzed. 

In-service training can be facilitated through member- 
ship in reading organizations. The International Reading As- 
sociation, the Indiana State Council, and local councils have 
been siirccs.'^ful in upgrading reading instruction. 
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Are Public Relations Acquainting the Public with Reading 
Programs? 

Since our culture places a high pi« uiium on literacy, the gen- 
eral public should be made aware of ihe tremendous efiort 
being made by the public schools to train all pupils to read 
efficiently. Evaluating the means by whicVi the public learns 
of the.': efforts is no easy task. However, some effective tech- 
niques to acquaint the public with the aims and objectives of 
established reading programs should be used. 

All effective public relations technique is the speakev.s 
bureau which can be used to dis.seminate information about 
ar *as. A booklet can be issued which lists competent speakers 
the reading program and its relation to utiier subject matter 
who are available for civic groups, Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, and other school corporations. 

Another area of public relations to be considered i.n the 
reading improvement program for aduPs. The enrollees in 
these night classes arc secretaties, representatives of niaiiage- 
ment and labor, and members of other professional groups. 
Closely related to this public school progiam are cour,‘^es 
offered in the evening by many local colleges. Usually excel- 
lent public relations are fostered when several competent 
members of the public school staff are wilHiig to teach these 
classes. Many educators feel that reading iniproverient 
courses for adults will also serve as a springboard for im- 
proving the reading skills of students. 

Finally, the summer reading program is probably one of 
the most effective public relations programs offered by the 
public schools. In the first place, the program requires exten- 
sive cooperation ot the parent. He usually visits the school 
more frequently during this pc-r.od. Also the parent seems to 
become more interested in the tctal reading program, for per- 
haps it is during this period that he discovers for the first time 
where his child is in relation to all of the other children in the 
entire reading program. Mass media aisj become indispensa- 
ble aids in disseminating Iiifornralion concerning the summer 
reading program. Each carries tpccial and varied information 
to encourage enrollment in these clas^vS, 

The support of each teacher is needed for informing the 
public as well as enlisting its c(i)pcratlon. The te.icher serves 
as the bridge across the gap belwcer theory and actual prac- 
tice as boys and girls are being instructe.1 in roac ing. 



Student Evaluation 

The conscientious developmental reading teacher is always 
concerned with the nieasurer'ient and evaJution of the student’s 
achievement. This evaluation begins when the teacher checks 
the results of the diagnostic test to determine what materials 
to use. Each student must be evaluated continually through- 
out the course as the instructor gives individual assistance. 

Tb' greatest dilemma that faces the developmental reading 
teacher is determining grades. Practices of determining 
grades in developmental reading vary from school to school 
and from teacher to teacher. However, since the purpose of 
developmental reading is to take the student at his present 
level of reading efficiency and increase this efticiency as much 
as possiole, his individual progress should be considered rather 
than his progress in relation to other members of the class or 
to the instruct jr*3 standards of reading proficier 

Many testa are available to place students within (he 
proper group and to determine the reading level of materials 
to be used. Some tests that have been used successfully are 
listed below; 

1. American School Achievement Tests, Part I, Reading, Ad- 
vanced Battery, Grades 7-9, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Number of Forms: 2 
Time: 30 (40) 

Measures: Sentence Meaning, Word Meaning, Parr graph 
Meaning, and Total Ix>Wer levels available 
Useful for a general survey of reading skills 
Speed a major factor 

2. California Rcadhig Test, Intermediate, Grades 7*9, Ad- 
vanced, Grades 9-14, California Test Bureau, Medison, 
Wisconsin. 

Number of Forms: 3 
Time : 66-G8 (80) 

Measures: Vocabulary and Comprehension 
Power e, major factor 

3. Cooperative Reading Conit^rehuision Tesit Grades 9-14, 
Cooperative Test Division, Edu:ational Testing Service, 
Princeton. 

Two levels Ci and Ci 
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Measures: Vocabulary, Comprehonsion, and Rate 

4. DaviJi Reading Test, Grades 11-13, Psychological Corpo- 
ration, New York. 

Number of Forms : 4 
Time: 40 (55) 

Measures: Speed of Comprehension 
Fifteen reading selections of varying length are presented 
to the student, 

5. Diagnostic Reading Tests: Upper Level, Grade 7 -Col lege 
Freshman Year, The Committee on Diagnostic T^sts, Inc., 
Mountain Home, North Carolina. 

Number of Forms: 3 
Time: 40 minutes 

Measures: Rate, Vocabulary, Narrative and Textbook 
Type Comprehension 

6. Gates Reading Survey, Grades 3' 10, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, Nev/ York. 
Numbsr of Forms : 3 

Time: (50-160) 

Measures: Speed and accuracy. Accuracy, Vocabulary, 
Level of Comprehension, and Total 
Power is a major factor 

7. Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Advanced, Grades 
6-9, Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Number of Forms: 4 
Time: 90 minutes 

Measures: Vocabulary end paragraph comprehension. 

reading of maps, charts, graphs; indexing, 
dictionary skills and use of references. 

8. Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced, High School and 
College, Harcourt, Brace, and World, New York. 

Number of Forms: 4 

Time: 60 minutes 

Measures; Comprehension of words, sentences, para- 
graphs, rate, alphabetizing and indexing 

9. Kelley-Green Reading Comprehension Test, Grades 9-13, 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, New York. 

Number of Forms: 2 
Time: 63 (76) (2 sessions) 
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LTeasures: Paragraph Comprehension, Directed I^eading, 
Retention of Details, Reading Rate, and Total 
Content deals with general science and social science 
U). MciropoUtan Achievement Tests: Reading, Advanced, 
Grades 7-0, Har court, Brace, and World, New York. 
Number of Forms: 3 
Time: 35 (45) 

Measures: Reading, Vocabulary, and Total 
tixcellcnt Manual for interpreting results 
IL Nclson-Deimy Reading Test, Grades 0-16, ILoughloi-Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 

Number of Forms: 2 
Time: 30 

Measures : Vocabulary, Comprehensiou, and Reading Rat ' 

12 Sequcntwl Tests of Edvcaiional Progress, Reading^ Forms 
2B, Grades 10-12, 3B, Grades 7-9, Cooperative Teat Divi- 
sion, Educational Testing Service, Princeton. 

Number of Forms: 2 
Time: 70 minutes 

Measures : Ability to read new materials wiMi comprehen- 
sion, insight and critical understanding 

13 SRA ficodiug R ^'ord, Grades 8-i3. Science Reseaicli As 
sociates, Chicago. 

Number of Forms: 1 
Time: 2S (40) 

Measures: Rate, Comprehension, Paragraph Meaning, 
Directorv Reading, Map-Table-Graph Read- 
ing, Advertisement Reading, Index Usage, 
Technical Vocabulary, Sentence Clearing, 
General Vocabulary, and Total 
Speed is a major factor 

I I. Stanford Achievement Tests: Re<iding, Advanced, Grades 
7-9, Ifarcourt, Brace, and World, New York. 

Number of Forms; 4 
Time: 37 (45) 

Measures: Paragraph Meaning and Word Meaning 
Speed is a major factor. 

Informal Inv-Mories 

An informal inventory of reading -skills needed in specific con- 
tent ''rcas may be administered (o individuals or to groups to 
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make a quick appraisal of both the weakness 03 and strengths 
of a particular group in the set of t kills hcin!/ craluuted. Stu- 
dents should be adetiuately introduced to the purpose of the 
test and should understand that no grade will be given. The 
fact that the informal inventory will indicate strengths as well 
as weakneses should also be stressed. 

As the test is administered, the teacher should give a brier 
oral explanrtion of each ski!' before it is covered. Questions 
covering skills A through C arc of the 0 pent 00k type, but the 
questions based on skills D through H should be answered 
after the information has beeji read and books have been 
closed, (See suggested outline.) 

As the students chc^k their answers on the following day, 
answers can be discu-sed and some “on the spot teaching^ may 
(nsuc. Student^ who two or moie ciuestions in any area 
can be conside^?d deficient in that area. The student tabulates 
his scores and from these figures the teacher can develop vU 
(lass record form which will reveal individual strengths and 
weaknesses as well as these of the class as a whole. 

Thus an informal inventory can become an important diag- 
nostic and teaching tool. Diagnosis must be a conlinuing 
1 process and should be supplemented by othe** information such 
as cumulative records, standardized test scores, informal in- 
terest inventories, and classroom observation. 

A GROUP INFORMAL READING INVENTORY 

(A .'suggested outline for preparing a group informal reading 

inventory to test a pupil’s ability to use a specific text.) 

A. Using parts of the book 

1 . Oil what page would you find the map that shows 



2. On what page does chapter begin? \Vhnt is the 

title of the unit of '-hich the chapter is a part’ 



3 . How can the introduction cn page help you in 

your ste'dy? 
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4. Of what value are the questions, activities, and vocab- 

ularly shown on page for your understanding 

of the material in the textbook? 



5. In what part of the book \vould you lool to find the 
page reference for the topic ? 



Ik Using source materials 

1- What library aid will tell the library number of the book 

^so that you w^ould be able to 

find the book on the shelves? 



2. What is a biography?. 



3. Name one set of encyclopedias 

How' ai*e the topics in it arranged? 

4. Name a library guide that will help you to find a specific 
magazine article. If you were to give a report in class 
and knew that most of your information would be in 
current magazines, what guide would you use that 
would tell you which magazine to use and whai issue of 
It to use for information of your topic? 



C, Using maps, charts, etc. 

1. What does the map on page___JShow you? 







What do the 


on the map on 


pa ge represent ? 





3. Look at the chart on page (Ask for some spe- 

cific bit of information that is shown by the chart.) 
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4. Look at the picture on page (Ask for some spe- 

cific bit of information that is shown by the picture and 
also for an interpretation of the information.) 



(Questions under skills D through H should be based 
on a 3- or 4-page selection in the textbook.) 

D. Understanding vocabulary 

1. Define 

2. What did the author mean when he said 

7 

3. What is a ? 

E. Noting main ideas (3 questions asking for main ideas) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

F. Noting details (3 questions asking for specific bits of infor- 
mation) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

G. Drawing conclusions (3 que3tions^ 

L 

2 . 

3. 



IL Noting organization 

— Each author follows an outline In writing the informa- 
tion in your textbook. After looking through the chapter, 
write down the author’s first main topic. 

(or) 

If you wore to outline the naterial that you have read, 
what VtvM be the main topics or headings? 
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A MODUr.AR SCHEMA FOR PROCEDURE IN 
LABORATORY OR CLASSROOM 

The following fifty-minute units and t?ioir components may 
be arranged to form a term of study of any number of weeks. 



Meeting 1 

Discussion of aims and methods 10 minutes 

Reading with pacers - 25 minutes 

Timed essay from workbook, with r^uiz 15 minutes 

Meeting 2 

Drill in study skills or vocabulary 2C minutes 

Reading with pacers 30 minutes 

Meeting 3 

Discussion of aims and methods . . _ , - 10 minutes 

Reading with pacers ... 25 minutes 

Reading film, with quiz 15 minuses 

Meeting 4 

Discussion of aims and methods . 10 minutes 

Rej ding with pacers 25 minutes 

Drill in study skills or vocabulaiy . - _ 15 minutes 

Meeting 5 

Reading with pacers 30 minutes 

Reading iilm shown at 2 specd.*^, with quiz LO minute.s 

Meeting 6 

Discussion of aims and methods . . 20 minutes 

Drill in study skills or vocabulary . . . . 30 minutes 

Meeting 7 

Reading with pacers . 25 minutes 

Timed essay from workbook, with quiz 15 minutes 



Kote: Whenever possible, a brief warm-up period with the 
pacers or accelerators is desirable at the beginning of 
the class period. 
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V, Reading in Conteni Areas 

Students who read efllciently in basal readers may have 
difficulty mastering content area materia). Usually the de- 
ficiencies can be traced to the difficulty of the vocabulary, the 
rapid introduction of new concepts and facts, the lack of back- 
ground information, the demand for maximum retention, the 
lack of required study skills, or frequent references to previ- 
ously discu.^sed material. 

Specific instruction in applying specialized readiu.g skills 
to the content areas is best given by the teachers of each 
subject Many teachers do not have the training to teiich 
reading but, with some effort, can provide experiences that 
help students to become efficient readers in their areas. While 
content area teachers niay not consciously teach reading, many 
tasks related to good teaching involve readmg. 

Tasks oJ th«r Content Area Teacher 

The first task of the teacher is to assess the needs and 
abilities of each new class. A survey of achievement and in- 
telligence test scores and informal tests and observations ma; 
reveal the necessity to teach students to read the text, that is, 
to interpret, illustrative aids in the text, master the vocab- 
ulary and to use efficiently the various parts of the text. As 
needs are identified, differeuliated assignments or an easier 
text may bc: required. Shepherd'* and Strang and PracUn^' 
suggest the use of informal tests to cheeV.. tne ability of stu- 
dents to use an'l to read the texi . As weaknesses are identified, 
lessons should b) planned to teach stuoents the skills in which 
they are deficiem, 

The se*:ond i* : in good instruction includes the develop- 
men. A background, readiness, and motivation. 

The third task is the development of vocabulary peculiar 
if each subject area. Many students must be taught to observe 
the context clues provided by the author. Familiar wo!ds may 
have new meanings in various subjects. A knowledge of the 
meanings of common roots, prefixes, and suffixes is a definite 
aid in learning some new words. Suggestions for developing 
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interest in enlarging vocabularies and in the origin of ^vords 
is discussed in another section of this guide. 

The fourth task in good instruction is providing practice 

the skills required to master each subject. A lesson to teach 
the first use of a required skill should be planned. For ex- 
ample, in English an introductory lesson for each literary 
genre demonstrates to students efficient ways to read and 
interpret such materials. In mathematics and science, work 
periods should be provided to give instruction on how to read 
explanations and directions, and how to use the problem-solv- 
ing approach. 

The fifth task of the content area teacher is the encourage- 
ment of wide reading of books, periodicals and reference 
materials. This reading may be done to build background for 
instruction, to extend the information in the text, and to 
develop interest in current information related to the specific 
subjects. The efficient use of reference skills must be taught as 
needed to achieve the goals in each content area. 

Interested content area teachers will find many helpful 
suggestions in the references listed with this section. They 
will also f nd that many content arer texts provide specific 
directions for teaching students to apply specialized reading 
skills to tlioir subjects. Organizations such as the I^ational 
Council of Teachers of English and the National Council for 
the f ocial Studies publish journals and bulletins which give 
definite suggestions to he'p teachers vary instruction to meet 
the needs and abilities of individual students. 

Each teacher can contribute to the school-wide reading 
improvement program by teaching students to apply efficiently 
the basic reading skills peculiar to his subject. As content area 
teachers scan the suggestions listed below, other idepa for em- 
phasizing specific rci.ding skills in their areas will be apparent. 
In addition, informal inventories may be devised for nearly 
every content area. 

Tecfniiques to Improve Reading in Content Arecus 
Art, and Industrial Art 

L Frovide instruction and practice in reading and follow- 
ing specific directions. 

2. Help students expand their vocabularies in order to 
comprehend text and supplementary material. 

3. Encourage students to gain new ideas from wide read- 
ing in these subjects. 
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Business Education 

1. Use reading test scores and intelligence test scores in 
identifying poor readers. 

2. Use informal tests on text passages to indicate specific 
reading difficulties, 

3. Provide texts suitable for the reading level of t ,e ma- 
jority of the students. 

4. Compile lists of technical ^v■ord3 for building a useful 
vocabulary^ 

5. Teach students how to use the various parts of the text. 

6. Help students to get the meaning of difiicult passages in 
the texts. 

7» Encourage students to read extensively material related 
to the business education field. 

English 

L Use test data to classify students at various reading 
levels in your classes, 

2. Group students to talce care of individual differences in 
reading when there is a wide range of reading ability in 
a class. 

3. Use a variety of exercises to help *itudents enlarge their 
vocabularies. 

4. Stress the importance of adjusting the speed and the 
method of reading to the reading purpose. 

6. Teach students to set definite purposes in reading as- 
signments. 

6. Provide two- and three-level assignments In texts and 
In supplementary materials. 

7. Demonstrate that directed eye movements and greater 
concentration can help to improve both rate and com- 
prehension. 

8. Give an entire class instruction and practice in the 
reading skills that students need. 

9. Introduce each literary type by showing students how 
to read and interpret that kind of material. 

10. Teach students to be more intelligent readeis of news- 
papers and magazines. 

11. Use records, films, and television to arouse greater in- 
terest in reading and teach use of reference skills. 

12. Share reading experiences through the oral reading of 
poems and plays. 
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13» Stimulate students to read library books intensively at 
both school and home. 

Foreign Language 

L Provide the opportunity for students to read a variety 
of material. 

2. Suggest appropriate methods and techniques for read- 
ing assignments. 

3. Use informal tests to determine the student’s mastery 
of the text. 

4. Build vocabularies in a variety of ways. 

6. Use graduated degrees of challenge to get from one 
plateau of learning to the next one. 

6. Plan for differentiated assignments. 

Home Economics 

1. Provide your students with reading experiences that 
may be applied at home. 

2. Provif’e instruction and practice in critical reading of 
food and clothing advertisements. 

3. Encourage your students to read newspaper and maga- 
zine articles on child care> homemaking, and other re- 
lated iiome problems. 

4. Demonstrate the importance of accurate reading of di- 
rections in recipes and patterns. 

5. Provide master vocabulary lists and stimulate wide 
reading to increase the student’s general and technical 
V jcabularies. 

Mathematics 

1 . Use reading text data in identifying students that have 
difficulty in reading mathematical materiah 

2. Select iexfs that have clear-cut explanations of prin- 
ciples, 

3. Provide instruction on how to read explanations, direc- 
tions, and verbal problems. 

4. Teach students to distinguish clearly between errors in 
computation and errors in reading. 

6. Have weaker students read problems aloud to see what 
difficulties are encountered. 

6. Provide for individual differences by using two- and 
three-level assignments. 
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7. Encourage students to bring problems or interesting 
mathematical data from newspapers, magazines, and 
television, 

8. Help studcniSi to build a vojabulary of terms used in 
mathematics. 

Music 

1. Help students to build up a vocabulary of musical terms. 

2. Stress the importance of correct pronunciation in read- 
ing words of songs. 

3. Ask students to read ab^ut music and musicians. 

4. Ask students to report on musical reviews and music 
news in newspapers and magazines. 

5. Use choral speaking to improve pronunciation and 
phrasing in learning the words of songs. 

1 hysical Education 

1. Have students read official rule books to learn the rules 
and terms of various sports. 

2. Ask students to read assigned articles to understand 
pertinent subjects in health and physical education. 

3. Arouse interest in reading about sports in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 

Science 

1. Use reading test data to identify students at various 
reading levels in your classes. 

2. Show students the necessity for the careful reading of 
directions. 

3. Teach students to see cause and effect relationships. 

4. Encourage students to draw inferences and make gen- 
eralizations. 

6. Help students to enlarge thei i* vocabularies. 

6. Give students plenty of practice in precise, analytical 
n 'ding. 

7. Aliow sufficient time for the ^tudy of formulas, charts, 
and diagrams. 

8. Motivate reading through pn blcm-solving. 

9. Select texts and library bo^ks at different difficulty 
levels. 

10. Teach students to skim in locating materials. 

11. Use various procedures to aiouse interest in the read- 
ing of science material. 
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Social Studies 

1. Use reading test data to identify students at various 
reading levels in your class. 

2 . Set purposes for reading in social studies assignments. 

3. Jlolivate reading through group projects. 

4. Teach students to apply map knowledge to particular 
problems and to interpret illustrated aids provided in 
texts and reference materials. 

5. Use informal tests to find out if students understand 
their social studies texts. 

6. Teach students to locate information. 

7. Teach students to see cause and effect relationships in 
reading social studies materia!. 

8. Encourage students to distinguish fact from opinion in 
reading historical documents, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. 

9. Teach students to read newspapers intelligently by 
withholding judgment until they have examined all 
sides of <iuestions. 

10. Arouse interest in real life problems. 

IK Differentiate assignments to meet the needs of students 
at various reading levejs. 

r Encourage students to appraise authors and to deter- 
mine which authors are best qualified. 

13. Help students to enlarge their vocabularies. 

14. Encourage wide reading through the use of supplemen- 
tary texts and reading lists 

15. Build background before expecting pupils to read. 

16. Emphasize understanding and concepts in.stead of mere 
reproduction of materials. 

References 

T).e following professional books provide extensive lials of skills 

needed for each content area and techniques for teaching them efTectively. 

1. Blair, Glenn Meyera. Dioffvoitie and /fcmccfial TeoW-tni; in Secon- 
dary Sefiooft. NVv Yo:V: Macmillan Co., Revised Edition !95G. 

2. Bond, Guy T , and Miles A. Tinker. /?ea<fi7i> DiJficuUift/ T/uir 
Diaffrtctis and Correction. New Vork: Api.ikton'Cenlury'Crofts, 
1967. 

0. Bullock, Harrison. Ifdpinfi the \on‘Readwff Pupd in (he Secondary 
Schoct, Columbia Cniversity; Teachers College Bureau of Publka- 
tion, 1956. 

4. Carpenter, Helen McCracken. in Social Stridicf. Washinglon, 

D.C.; Kational Council lor the Social Studies, 1954, 1963. 
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6. Fay, I.eo C. Readivg in the High h'choo!. Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of Classroom Tcaciiers, A.E.R.A. of N.E.A., 195b, 19GU. 
Entire book. 

6. Figure!, Alan J. New Fronlicrt in Rcadhig: luUmalional Reading 
Association Conference Proceedings, New York: Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 1960. 

7. . Reading as an Intellcetual Activity: Inter loHonal Read- 

ing Asscciation Conference Proceedings, New York: Scholastic 
Magazines, 1963. 

8. Gray, William S., and Bernice Rogers. Maturity in Reading: [is 
Nature and Appraisal, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

9. Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability . New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1962. 

10. McCullough, Constance, Ruth Strang, and Arthur Traxler. Froh- 
hms m the Improvetneni of Reading. New York; McGraw-Hill, 
1955, 1964. 

11. National Council of Teachers of English. The Hjiglisk lAinguagc 
Arts in the Secondary School, New York: Appleton Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956. 

12. Shepherd, David L. Effective Rcadvig in Science, Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Co., i960. 

13. , Effective Reading in Social Studies, Evanston, Illinois: 

Row, Peterson and Co., i960, 

14. Simpson, Elizabeth A. IIelpi>*g High School Students to Read Better, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1954. 

15. Strang, Ruth, and Dorothy Bracken* Mafdng Better Readers. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1967. 
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VJ. Sfudenf Growth Through Reading 

Adolescent r.nd teen-age interests tend to cro\vd out read' 
ing. The teen-ager’s transition to specialized instructors and 
new personal demands seem to account for failures to make 
the change to the world of adult books — books which may be 
difticult and unfanaliar. It is felt by a number of educators 
that there is no greater educational problem than equipping 
our secondary schools to help students acqui* e life-lime read- 
ing habits. 

Needs of the Students 

Adolescents need guidance in identifying, e.x tending, and in- 
tensifying their interests. Interests motivate behavior and 
may account for the effort exercised to attain particular ends. 
Since interests are learned, a primary teaching task is to 
determine where adolescent interests lie psychologically, phys- 
iologically, and sociologically. Reading can become an aesthetic 
experience. Through reading adolescents can: 

1. Develop an awareness of themselves and others 

2. Gain emotional release or satisfaction 

3. Develop intellectual curiosity and reflective thinking 

1. Develop social insights through the reinforcement or 
challenging of attitudes 
fi. Gain a sense of I’^longing to the culture 
6. Gain information 

The real job is not so much to meet as it is to direct and 
channel reading interests. To do this, wc must get deep dovn 
“beneat''” where adolescents — and children and adults — rejily 
live to discover the well-springs from which interests derive 
and to select for emphasis those interests which can provide 
important touchstones to maturing minds and spirits. 

Methodology 

To develop interest in reading, consideration might be given to 
the following: 

1. Analysis of the .students 

2. Analysis of the program 
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3. Teacher enthusiasm 

4. Motivation of students 

5. Readability of materials 

6. Book reports 

Analysis of the Students 

The first step toward developing greater interest in reading is 
to make an analysis of the students’ attitud:s, their bark- 
grounds, their abilities, and their previous experiences in read- 
ing. This can be accomplished through interest inventories;, 
informal questionnaires, completion inventories, standardized 
tests, students’ records, info»*mal reading invciitories, and 
teacher observations. Each student is physically, mentally, 
emotionally, and culturaly unique, and thus each has a differ- 
ent personal foundation upon which to build his reading pro- 
gram. Teachers must find out what a student’s foundation is 
and use it as a point of departure in developing the basic read- 
ingskills through individ’Jalized and group instruction. 

Anolysis of the Progrom 

The major goal of the reading program is the ms story of all 
the reading skids. The ultimate goal of the reading program 
is the development of continuing interests in reading — impr- 
ests which enlarge the students’ range of ideas, broaden toler- 
ance, quicken emotions, sharpen perceptions and understand- 
ings, and deepen the sense of mf^ral and public responsibilities 
to the fulfillment of his potentiality. The creation of a strong 
love for reading and permanent interests in reading are (he 
crowning achievement of a modern reading program. 

Personal purposes and problems may be clarified and an* 
swers may be expressed in biographies and novels. ThTo\>gh 
free exploration of books, newspapers, magazines, and jour- 
nals, reading becomes a personally satisfying experience of 
ideas which may lead to creative ^mdeavors. 

Teacher Enthusiasm 

Each teacher — social sliidiCvS, science, physical education, in- 
dustrial artvS, agriculture, home economics, literature, f.nd 
others — builds reading intere.sts while at the same lime en- 
riching his own progrnm. Extensive individual reading in 
each content area reaches, motivates, and capitali'^x^s on the 
interest of certain types of .«5(ndcn(s. Each teacher has his 
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own ideas and methods and each should use those he feels 
work best for him. The key to the building- of life-time read- 
ing habits lies in large measure with an interested^ perceptive 
teacher who helps students in basic reading skills; who has 
read so extensively in both new and old literature that he is 
able to guide young people to books related to their interests; 
who understands the reading interests of adolescents; who 
concentrates on the effective presentation of poetry; wma helps 
with materials, language, and background to build an under- 
standingof literature of tlie past; and who strives for varied 
methods of teaching literature. 

Mofivaflon of ;jludenfs 

The selection of books should be left largely to the individual 
students whoso interests are being served. Interests arc 
closely related to motivation and they develop from attempts 
to satisfy basic motives. In motivating students to read: 

1. Allow time for browsing among a wide variety of books 
and show ways to make browsing time meaningful, 

2, Display book jackets or books themselves. 

5. Read excerpts from books orally. Encour-ge students 
to read excerpts orally. 

4. Capitalize upon students’ interests in TV and movies. 

6. Allow free reading time. 

(>. Forn) a well-organized reading club. 

7. Promote a book fair. 

8. f^ncourage students to build a personal library of paper- 
backs from local stores or commercial companies. 

0. Establish a classroom library. 

10. Enlist co-operation of parents. 

11. Correlate reading with other classroom activities — 
science, dramatics, etc, 

12. Provide opportunities for class and group discussion of 
books. 

13. Help pupils make use of the city library and other 
available libraries. 

14. Dramatize stories or parts of stories. 

15. Introduce students to and encourage them to use the 
book sections of newspeapers and magazines. 

Interest determine.^ whether the students read adventure, .sci- 
ence, or other matorial.'a, while taste refers to the quality of 
material wdthin the interest area. 



Readability of Materials 

A knowledge of readability formulas, which guage the difli- 
culty level of reading materials, helps teachers to know’ how 
to recognize the materials which best ht the needs of the indi- 
vid .,Vi students* Objective ways for determining readability 
have been produced by several specialists in the field of read- 
ing. Three widely used fonnulas are described in the follow- 
ing articles: 

1. Dale* Edgar, and Chall, Jeanne S., "A P"ormula for Pre- 
dicting Readability,” EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
BULLETIN, Ohio State University* 27:11-20, January, 
1948. 

2* Spache, George, ”A New' Readability Formula for Pri- 
mary-Grade Reading Materials,’^ ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 63:410-13, March, 1953* 

3* Yoakum, Gerald A., "Determining the Readability of 
Instructional Materials,” CURRENT PROBLEMS OF 
READING INSTRUCTION, SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE ON READING, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 47-63, 1951. 

These and &:Ker formulas identify and measure some fac- 
tors that make reading materials too difficult or too easy to 
meet the needs and abilities of a given child. It should be 
remembered however that readability formulas do not take 
into a:count concept load, literary quality and subtlety, and 
the abilities and interests of individual students. 

Af*:er a formula has been applied, the materials are subse- 
quently provided with grade-level markings as reference 
points of difficulty. Since there are variations of from five 
to nine grades in the reading abilities of the students in a 
sing’e classroom, the materials are not always suited to the 
students for whom they are intended* Any book or material 
considered for use as basic instructional nnitcrial should be 
readable by all of those who are to use it. 

The readability of a book d^r^?ids :.ot only on the material 
to bo read but also on the abilities, background, and interests 
of the person doing the reading. Two problems face the teach- 
er: the readability of the content of the books, and the reading 
abilities of the student 

To help the teacher with these problems not only are text- 
books assigned to graded levels but many fiction and non- 
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fiction books have been irratied by use of a formula and cate- 
gorized into interest levels. These books theji can be utilized to 
supplement the curriculuni and meet the needs of individual 
students both in the area of contcjit ;md interest. 

Bock Reports 

After students select azjd read their boolcs, they are often made 
to prepare detailed book reports that spoil their enjoyment. It 
is true that students can gain from reflecting on what they 
have read but many are discouraged by the traditional “What 
is the setting, what is your favorite part/' and similar ques- 
tions. 

Following are some suggestions for those seeking a more 
imaginative approach to book reporting: 

1. A report on the book as it would be given by a man of 
the future. 

2 . The diary of a major character. 

3. A letter written in the role of a book character. 

4. Description of the cliaracters. 

5. Round-table discussion under a student chairman. 

6. Oral reading and discussion of briet excerpts. 

7. Dramatization. 

8. Puppet show. 

9. Designing of a book jacket, including illustration and 
blurb. 

10. Play, TV, or motion-picture version of the book. 

11. Presentation to a publisher. 

12. Sales talk (salesman attempting to sell the book to the 
class) . 

13. The trial of a major character. 

14. The aul .or meets the critic.s (aiilhor defends his br^ok). 

15. Formal written report. 

IG. Pcrsojial reading record. 

I’he teacher should attempt to n).akc book report an 
enjoy fdjic activity. With proper guidance, one book cajr be a 
spring ward toward the select iori of the r.cxt one CNcmplifying 
the ultimate g:>al — a <lesirc to read for personal pleasure and 
profit. 
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VII. Current Trends ond Practices in 
Secondary Programs 

Tooay there are many new and successful reading plans 
and practices ii; junior and senior high schools. There are, in 
fact, almost as many different ways of teaching reading as 
there are schools. Each school, it seems, has adapted a pro- 
gram best suited for its particular need. Several plans which 
are widely used for teaching reading in senior and junior high 
schools are described in the following paragraphs. 

Reading Taught by English Teochers 

One of the most common arrangements is for the English 
teacher to teach reading as part of, or in place of, an English 
or literdiuie Ci.urse. Such instruction may be olTered for a 
full period or part of a period and given daily or at intervals 
through the week. In some places reading is taught five days 
a week for a part of a semester, such as seven w'ceks or ten 
weeks. 

Reoding Tought by a Reading Specialist 
A very common arrangement is one in which one teacher de- 
votes his or her lull time to reading instruction. Such an 
instructor usually has the title of “Reading Teacher,” *'Read- 
ing Specialist," or “Reading Consultant." This teacher may 
teach developmental reading or remedial reading, or both. 
Recently, there has been a strong trend tow ard adding a read- 
ing specialist to the staff who devotes full time to ’reading 
improvement for all students in either the junior high 
or the senior high school. 

Reading Toug!it by a Core Curriculum Teocher 
In junior and senior high schools usijig the core curriculum, 
the con* teacher often teachc.s reading for twenty-minutes or 
muiC of the daily schedule. Ordinarily this instrvicUon is in 
developmental reading for all students. 

Reoding Tought by Special Subject Teachers 

Some schools have attempted to develop a reading program in 

which each of the special subject tcach'^^s teaci-e^ the reading 
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skills that are needed ■working with the subject matter in 
that particular field. ISome snecial subject teachers have made 
a fine beginning in taking responsibilities for the teaching of 
reading. Often, ho'wever, special subject teachers find that 
they have t\vo serious handicaps: usually, they ai e not tr«aiued 
as reading specialists ar.d up to this time the reading skills 
needed in special subject areas have not been clearly analyzed 
and delineaLed. 

Reading Laboratories 

Many schools have incorpoiatecl reading laboratorien into their 
leading programs. The laboratories, usually machine-centered, 
contain reading booth^i where a student may take a book and 
read with a pacer of some kind. The pacer forces the student 
to read at a set rale. A ta:histoscope, -which iiasnes phrases, 
digits or sentences on the screen may also be used. Common 
to most laboratories is a projector used to show reading films. 
The purpose of such films is to increase reading speed and 
improve comprehension. 

Television 

The audio-visual medium of television can bo used for read- 
ing instructionj according to Shelley Umans who worked with 
the Board of Education of Xew York City and the New York 
State Board of Regents on a reading television series for two 
years. The main objective was to leach the basic reading 
skills. A “Teacher’s Guide" was developed as an aid in pre- 
paring for Ihe television lesson and as a resource bulletin lo*^ 
follow-up inslruclion. 

Plvaliiation of the series showed that students viewing (he 
telecasts gained slightly in reading nchicvcniont. Kowever, 
whether the telcea.sts were the cause of the iini/rovcmciit could 
not be determined. 

Poperback Books 

l^apcrback bc-oks arc becoming increasingly popidar with both 
teachers and students. Pupcfbouiid JJooks in Print, the stand- 
ard monthly catalog, reports that the production of paper- 
bound titles has increased from 1,912 titles in 1959 to 21,000 
in 1965, Some of the reasons for this popularity may be these : 
frequent adding of lilies, r.ttruclive covers, small size and 
lightness of weight, incxpcnsivcnes.s, large selection of mate- 
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rials, anil availainlify. Teachers value these books because of 
their possible influence in raisiiii,'" the infelloclua) stamlards of 
students. 

Programmed Leorning Approach 

This is another plan being used in the teaching of reading in 
junior and senior high schools. In this situation a student 
rends a selection in a workbook or kit, which may or nay not 
be timed, and answers questions found at the end of the story. 
The student checks the answers with a correct list of answers 
and make.s the necessary changes, Ibogramnicd materials are 
helpful for classes with a wide range of interests and abilities. 

'flexible Grouping ond Team Teaching 

A newer approach to flexible grouping for reading instruction 
is combining students for large and small group lessons taught 
by a team of teachers. The team of teachers in usually com- 
posed of specialists in their field. 

Connrnunhy Resources 

Teachers are discovering that community roups can make 
important contributions to reading programs. Local rc.sidonhs 
.skilled in the crafts and professions may be glad to share their 
talents with the pupils. Their personal undcnstandiiigs of their 
subjects may bring new insights. 

Olher Trends ond Practices 

Many new trends and practices in tb.o teaching of tlovclop- 
mcntal reading at junior and pciiior high s'^hool levels are 
being developed. ?)ct ailed descriptions of current programs 
are frequently published in the of licafUvfj and other 

profc.'^sional rending journals. 
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VIII. Professional Growth for the Teacher 

Federal Aid to Education 

At present the Federal government is providing much finan- 
cial aid for special programs in reading. Some of these 
programs provide training for teachers while others provide 
additional materials and staff for reading classes. In order to 
be informed concerning the latest developments and current 
opportunities, control the Federal Projects Coordinator in 
your area, or contact the State Reading Consultant, Capitol 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 4 0201 

Periodicals in the education field, especially those dealing 
with subject areas, provide information about institutes, proj- 
ects, and studies in specific disciplines that are available 
through federal funds. 



Courses in Reading Offered in Colleges and Universities 
Specific details about individual courses may be obtained from 
each colleg’? or university* The courses are listed here as they 
were described by the various schools. 

1 ANDERSON COLLEGE— Arderson, Indiana 4G012 

English liy Developmental Reading. (For Improvement of reading 
Speed end Comprehcnsiion.) 2 hrs. credit. 

2. BALL STATE UNIVERSITY- 

2000 Univerait;’, Muncie, Indiana 4730G 



Ih.^.trffraduaie 

Ed Rdg 49J The Teaching of Ftcading in Today’s Schools. (4 
times each year.) 4 hr: % 

Grodimtfl 



Ed Rdg 660.3 

Ed Rdg 6611 

Ed Rdg 660.4 

Ed Rdg 665 

Ed Rdg 670 
Ed Rdg 562 



Issues in the Teaching of Rending. (A \V( rhshop.) 
(1 time each year.) 4 hrs. 

Methods and Matc.ials in the Inu rcivcmcnt of Second- 
ary School Reading. (3 time^ each yenr.) 3 hrs. 

The Organization and Supcrvisiori of a School Read- 
ing Progr.nm. (1 lime each year.) 2 h.*s. 
laboratory Experience In Clinical Diagnoses of Read- 
ing Di^Tlcuhies. (Each summer.) 3 hrs. 

Study of Heading Research. (1 lime each year.) 3 hr?. 
The DIagiosis of Remedial Reading Problem?. (1 
tinus each year.) 4 hrs. 
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Kd RHg 6C4 Clinical Diagno&is and i'l-calrncnt cf Reading lliffi- 
cullies. (2 tiiiios each year.) 3 

Ed Rdg 563 Praclicum in Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading 
Probletus. <Each sumrrer.) 4 hrs. 

3. bethel COLLEGE ( Jivhion of Edu« atlon) — 

lOOl West McKinley Ave., Mishawal a, Indiana 40514 
365 Developmental Reading. Offered cnce every t\vc yeais. 3 hrs. 

4. BUTLER UNIVERSITY, College of Education— 

Indianapolis, Indiana 461107 
i08 Problems in the Teaching of Reading. 3 hvs. 

506 Problems of Teaching Reading to Atypic Children. 3 hrs. 

607 Developmental Reading. 3 hrs. 

608 Remedial and Corrective Reading. 3 hrs. 

609 Clinical Rending. 3 hrs. 

6. DEPAUW UNIVERSITY-GreencaMh, Indiana 46135 
304 Teaching the Elementary Languag? Arte, 

641 Problems of Improving Pupil Reading .Skill.s, 

001 Reading Techniques. 

6. EVANSVILLE COLLEGE (Graduate Division) — 

P. 0. Box 329, Evansville, Indiana <7704 
E'ducation 529 Reading Problems in the Upper Grades anri the 
Junior High Schocl, 3 1 rs. 

Education 630 Clinical Problems in Ihj Teaching of Reading. 3 hrs. 

7. FORT WAYNE BIBLE COLLEGE- 

800 West Rudisill Boulevard, Fort ^/aync, Indiana 4G807 
Offers no courses specifically designed for the teaching of reading on 
the Junior oe Senior High S:hool level. Remedial and rie\ clopmcntal 
reading is discussed to a lirriitod extent in three courses for clcn tr.' 
tary school teachers, offered annually: 

Ed 267 Elementary Curriculum and M'lthods. 3 hrs. 

Ed 258 Language Arts. 3 hrs. 

Ed 260 Children’s Literature. 3 hra. 

8. FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANL^™ 

Depcrlmcntof Education, Franklin, Indiana 461.31 
Education 34 Teaching of Reading in Elementary Sd.oolh:. 3 hrs. 

9. HANOVER COLLEGE-Harover, Indiana 47243 

No course at Hanover specifically dtsigne J to tT.iin tear hers of re,H'L 
ing for secondary^ schools. Hoi^ever, 1) methods of reading instruc- 
tion are included in the English mctho*!a aspects of the Principles 
of lUgh School Teaching Course fKdjcation 421 B, 6 hrs.) erJ 
2) Teaching of Language Arts and Rcadiig (Education 321, 6 hrs.). 

}0. INDIANA INSTITUTE OE TECHNOLOGV (English Depart- 
menl) — IGOO East Washington PouUeard, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
English 101 Dcvelopment.al Beading. Net designed fi;r tcach' ra ed 
leading, tut rather as .a * sills course f( r ecllege stu- 
dent?. 
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JM)IA\A STATK UNIVKK.sri V--TL'rro Haute, Jndjani 
Kducalion ‘1D3 The Teachinj^ of Roading in the Junior and .S^cnior 
High School, r or II and S. 2 hr5. 
p;;ducation 505 Problems in Reading. 3 sennester hours. I or IT and 
S. 3 hrs. 

Education 470 Introduction to Reading Disability. I or II and S. 
3 hrs. 



Plducrition 477 Clinical Practice witi. Reading Disability, I or II 
and S. 2 hrs. 



12. INDIANA UXTVEF.SITV (School of jMucation)- - 
Hlcominglon, Indiana 

E 335 Language Arts in the Elemental y School. 1 hrs. 

X 4^0 Remedial Reading. 3 hrs. 

X 400 Independent Study i,i Reading — an. 

S 305 Teaching of Reading in the High School. 2 hrs. 

K 515 Workshop in Elementary Rmding. (Credit arranged.) ^ 

K 515 Advanced Study in the Teaching of Ri ading in the Ktenen- 
tary Schools. 3 hrs. 

S 514 Advanced Study in the Teaching of steading in I* i Juiiior 
and S'‘iiior High School, 3 hi s. 

X501 The Diagnosis and Treatnnnt of Reading Disabilities in Ire 
ElenienJary School. 3 hrs. 

X 505 The Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Disahilil ies in High 
School and College. 3 hr?. 

X 525 Practhmm in Reading. 1-4 nr.^. 

X 590 Research in Reading. (Credit at ranged.) 

X 599 Mr.sler's Thesis in Reading. 3 hrs. 

X G50 Inte rnship in Reading. 1-4 hrs. 

X 780 Seminar in Reading, 2 hrs. 

X 799 Doctor’s Thesis in Reading. 15 hrs. 

J3. MARIAN COLLEGE— 3200 Cold Spiings Road. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 40222 
Methods in Reading (for elementary lrachrr.s only). 

No nu'lhods cours-es in reading as such for j\inior high and senior 
high teachers. 

11. MANCHE5^TER COM.KGE -North M=inches^er, Indiana 40002 
Kd "25 iR-velr^jinirr tnl Reading. 

Kd (^:'9 IN.'.dint: ri' rt, N’er.i ivdT icnudial cemrse f<»r ted- 

Icge stu den's. 

L5. RDRDDE UNIVKRSITV -I.araycHr, India na 17307 
185 Dcvclopmcntnl Reading. 1 lir. 

285 Critical Reading r^vrci^iifite : English 185 or consent cf in- 
structor. 2 hrs. 

087 Devclopmintnl Reading for Tc.a^hcr.«. 3 hrs. 

16. OAKLAND CITY COLLEGE- Onkhnd City, h dinna 475CO 
311 f.nrguape Arts Methe d I. I hrs. 



* One credit hour rs offered for each week of fulLtime work. 
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17. ROSE rOLVTP:CllNlC IXSTITUTP:— 

5500 Wabash Avenue, Terie Haute, Indinna 47803 
Remedial Readin{<. No iiumbc}', no credit. Two hours per week vol- 
untary allerdance. 



18. SAINT P'RANCIS COLLEGE— 

2701 Spring Street, P'ort ^V’'ayno, Indiana 46S08 
P^ducalion 5G0 Psychology of Reading. 3 hrs. 

Education 661 Diagnostic ard Corrective Procedures in Reading, 
3 hrs. 

Education 5G4 Problems in Reading in Junior and Scnioi High 
School. 3 hrs. 

Education 6G5 Practicum in Reading, Elementary, 3 Ins. 

Education 5CG Praclicum in Reading, Secondary. 3 hrs. 

Education 570 Supervision cf Teaching Reading. 3-Ghis, 



10. SAINT MARY^S COLLEGE ( Division of Education) — 

Notre Dame, Indiana 4G55G 

Eng. 21G Applied Linguistics for Elenicrtnry Teachers. 3his. grad- 
uate credit. 



20. VALPARAISO UNI VERSITV— Valparaiso, Indian a dG38;3 
220 Improvenieiit of Reading Inslruclion, 2 hrs. 

186 Teaching 0 ^ Reading. 2 hrs. 

21. MARION COLLEGE — Marion, Indiana 

85 Developmertal Reading Methods. (New course.) 2 hrs. 
54 Elementary Cun iculuni Hi (Each year.) 4 hr?. 

22. ST. BENEDICT COLEEGE— Ferdinand, Indiana 47532 
Ed 491 Developmental Reading, Elementary level, 

23. TAYLOR UNIVERSITY (OiTice efthe Academic Dean)- - 

Upland, Indiana 4C9S9 

Ed 482 Seminar in Reading Improvcjneril. No credit. 



Professional Journafs and Proceedings (Yearbooks) 
JOURNALS 

The following 11 should be ?uppl< n:c nted upon occasion by u*e of 
the }U adf') 8 (7nWc (o I’cr\od\'’>d Lit( i olurc and the i.^n 

liems given here arc .'ivided into tho.‘C luosl likely to 1.’ of vr.lue to 
readers c-f this (juuk ((Doup A) :n;J those likely to le of secondary 
inttjeft (Group B)- ( AMircvi; 1 inns : NCI E, Naticuial Ccimo il cf Tcnch- 
ers of English; IK.\, International TUnrlirg Assx'iation.) 

Group A 

1. 4300 \V. G2nd St., Indianapolis, Indiana 4iVJfO. Nino 
is.sucs, $5.50. 

2. fJducation 416 Longshore Diive, Ann -\il-or, .^Iic) 1 igfln 

48107. Eight issues, $5.00. 

3. KhfKCKiarit NCTE, 508 S. Sixth St., Charpaign, Illinois, 

Eight issues, $5,00. 

4. The Jourr.af, NCTh), 508 S. Sixth St., Champ.iign, IlKnois. 

Nine issuc.^, $5.00, 
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u. Jcurtuil oj Reading. IRA, Box C1^5, Newark, Delaware 1G711. Kight 
issues, $5.00^ (Annual bibliograr,by of research iti sctondaiy level 
reading.) 

G. The JoHrnal of ih.'' Headhig College Reading Association, 

Reading Laboratory, Rochester Institute of Tcchiirdocv, Rochester, 
New York. Quarterly, $5.00. 

7. Reading Improvement. T. 0. Box Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54502- 
Quarterly, $3-50 

8. The Reading AVusreporL Box 63, Wethersfield, Connecticut, Eight 
issues, $5.00. 

y. The Reading Teacher. IR.A, Box 005, Newark, J'elaware 19711. 
Eight issues, S5.00. (Either the Journal of Readvtg or The Reading 
7‘cacftfr — but not- the Reading Research Quatlerlg — is avai’able with 
membership in the IRA.) 

10. Indiana Reading Querterhj. 222 Pine Hall, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47-101, ?3.00. 



1. The House, Kairlelgh Dickinsun Ur iversity, Tea neck. New 

Jersey. Subscriptions; 205 Lexington Ave-, Sweet Springs, Missouri 
05351. Nine issues, $4 50. 

2. Disscrlation Abstract*, University Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First St., 
Ami Arbor, Michigan. Monthly, JlO.OO. (See index volume.) 

3. Journal of Educational Psuchol gg. American Psychological Associ- 
ation, 1333 Sixteenth St-, KW, Washington, D. G. 20O3G. Six issue?, 
$ 10 . 00 . 

4. ^our;tai of Educaiional Research. De^.bar Publications, Box 1005, 
Madison, Wisconsin 63701. Nine issues, $7.60. 

6. Journal of Experimental Educalio/t. Denibar Publications, ICO, 5, 
Madison, Wisconsin 63701. Quartrrly, $10.00. 

C. Reading Rctearch Quarterly. lUA, Box 095, Kewt-rk, Delawaio 
19711. $5.00 (members) and $U-Q0 (non-members). 

7. of EJucationol Research. American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 2003G. Five 
issues, $7-00. 

proceedings (YEARBOOKS) OF READING CONFERENCES 
Proceedings of the many annual vcnfcrcncca on reading are pub- 
lished regularly and provide 'in excellent source c* current information 
cri the subject. Titles of these ycarlooKS and additic^TlHl informalit n inay 
oe 0 ^ laincrl cn rc«iucsl, from the following; 

International Reading Assc<ialloii Proceedings 
IRA, Box r>95, Newark, Delaware 1971 1 
National Reading Conferei;ce IVartooA* 

hlr.rquctte University, Milwaukee, Wiscoiisln 
Proceedings of the Conference on Reading 

University of Del aware, Newark, Delaware 
Prececdivgi of the College Reading Conference 

Rochester tnsUtute of Technology, Rochester, New York 
Lehigh University Reading Conference Proceedings 
I.ehigh University, Helhlehem, Pennsylvania 
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Temiile University Reading institute ProcccJings 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Universily of Chicago Reading Conference Proceedings 
University of Chicago, Chicago, lllinoig 

PROFESSIONAL BIBIIOGRAPIIY 
Anderson, Irving H. and Walter F. Dearborn, The Psychology of Teach- 
ing Pcadhig, New York — Ronald Press, 195£. 

This Itrxt is recommended for experienced teachers of reading, it 
offers intelligent procedures for both dcvcloTJincr.ta! and umedial 
reading at the secondary level. 

Austin, Jlary C. and Cckman Morj ipon, The FifSi /?; Harvard fUi^arl 
on Reading in Rlementary Schools, New York — Macrmllar, lOG C 
An excellent report on the status of the Held of reading. This boek 
offers many recommendations which should be considered in institut- 
ing reading programs. 

Bush, Clifford L. and Mildred II. ]Ioehjii.^r, Readir.g h'duration : Ap- 
praisal Techniques for School and CloBsroom, New York- IlonaM 
Press, 1961. 

This look gives excellent ideas for secondary school reading pro- 
grams along \^:th suggestions for implementing a flcvelopmcnta’ 
reading program. 

Hamman, Henry A., Ursula Hogan, and Charles F. Greene, Reading 
fnetruction -in the Secondary Schools ^ New York — Longman,'^, *jrecn 
and Ce>mpany, 1961. 

Specific lechrdques for use in the content areas are of value in this 
compnhensive Ireatjr.er.t of the secundary reading program, 

Barbc, Walter, Teaching Reading: Selected Materials^ New York -Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1965. 

A eolbetion of writings in the reading field, including Fomo sum- 
marica of researcli is cfTercd in this excellent referenro. 

Blair, Glenn Meyers, Diaytoaflc and Rcmcdr,:l leaching fn Srcoi.hirg 
Schools, New York — MacmTlan Co., Revised Edition, 

The author describes techniques to be used with ^]d(r d,-aMcd 
reader.^. 

Ibmd, Guy L. and Milcb A. Airk.r, Pcodi}tg Difficulties : Their Dingtiofi\s 
ond Corrcffion, Nc v York--A:^rletoi( ^Tnlury-Crofl?, lt'57. 

This tfxt ha < practical applicxtinn for inexperienced \s well as ty- 
porienced ie ichers in diagnostic and remedial leebniqu:s. 

UullocV, HirrisOi>, Nelpi:'g the Sov-Rending f^upd i‘u the Secf'vdary 
School, Nexv York — Bureau rf Publications, Teachers College, 
ColumliK ITriversity, 1966. 

While dinjeal services and tr.ainc'l personnel are impPeit in this 
discussion, many practical suggestienr, a’*e ciTered to the secondary 
teacher who is confronted with n r. 'm-roaier. 

Horton, Dwight L., Fifcraturc Study v' Nigh Schor'', New York-' Holt, 
Rinehart Sc Winstor, 1961. 

This trxt olTers an excellent discussion on the tenchi’ .r of i nadir g 
skills i'i literature. In addition, <he author s jgge ts w^ys of develop, 
ing taste in read ing. 
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Carpenter, Helen McCracken, Skids i»i Social Studies, Washing^ton, D* C., 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1951, 19G3. 

This book emphasizes the need for the social studies teacher to teach 
the various skills that are critical in social studies. 

Curt icuh<m Guide in Reading, Rc7ncdial Reading Grades 3-13, India la 
Department of Public Instruction, 1965. 

An excellent handbook. This guide stresses both diagnos^'i and 
remedial procedures with niany practical sugj^cstions for tcichcrs 
of reading. 

I)awson, Mildred A. and Henry A. Paniman. Reading /ustnfctliUfS i?i 
Sccoudarg Sc/ooh, New York — Dongm'^iis, tirocn aad Company, 
1959. 

Tho authors describe the various reading skills ard many procedures 
in teaching reading. The text contains valuable suggestions in teach- 
ing reading in the content areas. 

Dawson, Mildred A., Developing ffigh Softool Reading Programs, IRA, 
1967, 

This collection of of articles was compiled to provide information 
about reading. 

Dcchant, Kmerald V., /mprovfng the Teaching cf Rcadb^g, New York — 
Prentice-Hall, 19<34. 

Ihis text points up procedures for re.'^ding instr’ ction with varia- 
tions in techniques at the difTcrent levelu of learning. 

Durkin, Dolores, ^*ho7iics and the Teaching of Peu^rrp, New Ycrk — 
Dureau of Publications, Teachers College, rolumbia University, 19C2. 
Instruction in sequential phonics skills is described in Dr, Durkin's 
excellent book. 

Fernald, Grace M., Remedial rec?iniq»ce m flask School Subficis, New 
York — McGraw'-Hill Book Company, 1945. 

This classic work offers descriptions of remedial procedures which 
are valuable for classroom and clinical inslruction. 

Frics, Charles C., /.,i«pwi5lk3 and Riading, Holt, Pinchart, MillUn and 
Company, 1963. 

Dr. Fries describes the development of knowledge regarding lin- 
guistics and reading. In addition, he explains how linguistics can be 
useful in reading instruction. 

Gates, Arthur P, IPAnt Rescareh Says to the Teacher: Teaching Reading, 
Washington, D. C., Department of Classroom Teachers Association 
and American Kducational Research Association of the NEA, 1953. 
Obviously oriented toward research, this text summarizes many 
studies in the deld of remed’al reading at the secondary level. 

Gray, W. S., On Their Ou n in Reading, Chicago— Scott, Foresnian, 1960- 
While this text is of particular value to the primary and elementary 
teachrr^ of rending, it d^sc-Ibes in comprehensive frshicn the se- 
quence BTid scope of word annlysi? skills that nil reading teachers 
should V.row\ 

Gray, William $. .snd IieirciCe Ropers, .Ho f r<rif;> in Readirg: /fs Xrfurr 
ard v1p;>ior«o/. Chi :apo— Univer sHv of Chicago Press, 1956. 

The secondary school’s repponsibilities in devclopirg the criMcal 
reading skills arc set forth in tlds text, f^upgcslioi s as to the han. 
dling of VhTiOUS ahilitirs in any dassroems are offered, as .veil. 
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Harris, A. J., lioxc to Increase Reading Ahiliiyf 4th Edition, New VoiL — 
Lonfe:mans, Green and Co., lOGl. 

This text explores many facets of the field of reading including the 
nature of the reading process, readiness, and the reariing skills. It 
explores the causes of reading failure and includes a discussion 
of remedial reading. 

, Readings on Reading Instt actions, New York- -McKay, ]9C3. 

The selections, many by well known authorities, are oriented toward 
primary and elementary reading instruction. These readings enco](W 
pass a number of areas of particular interest to teachers of begin- 
ing reading. 

Heilman, Arthur W., Principles and Practices nf Teaching Reading, 
Columbus, Ohio— Charles K. Merrill, 1961. 

Much discussion is devoted to beginning reading irslru».ti'“n ; how- 
ever, Dr. Heiinjan offers detailed teaching procedures at higher 
instructional levels, and there is excellent information on many 
rtrding skills. 

Karlin, Kobert, Teaching Rcodiiig in the High School, Indianapolis — The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1964. 

This text for secondary reading teachers presents theory and sound 
procedures in several areas. 

La Brant, I^ou, An Kialuation of Free Reading vi Giadea Seven to 
Tuelve, Columbus, Ohio--The Ohio State University, 7939. 

A well known study, Dr, LaBrant’s more recent follow-up (luSO) 
offers additioral material which is of interest and value to teachers 
who want to encourage wide reading in their content areas, 
McCalUstcr, James M., Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading: 
A Progran: for the Upper Grades and High School, New York— 
Appleton-Ccntury Company, 1936, 

While this book was written over thi'^e decades ago, it is one of the 
available which is concerned with adolescent reading pioblcms 
and proceduies. It contains piactical suggestions for secondary 
teachers of reading. 

McKim, Margarcti Guiding Groieih in Reading, New York — Mpcrnillan 
Co., 1955. 

This text is mostly concerned with upper elcir.ent.sry reading prac- 
tices, but the seventh and eighth grade teacher of reading and the 
content areas will find it helpful. 

Metrcpclitan School Study Council, Five Steps to Reading Success in 
Science, Social Studies and Math :h]atica (Bev. Kd.), Ncnv York- - 
MetropoUtan School Study Council, achers College, Ccluml-ia Uni- 
versity, I960. 

The writers explain a five-step process to be used in reading in the 
content areas. The stcondar:* tcnchcr of large r’vssks will find help- 
ful material for handling itadir-g prcMtins. 

Notional Sovitly for the Study of hMuc.dion, Rcadif^g i,i ih>- High School 
and Coihge, Forty-Seventh Y*'aib'.H«k, Fort H, ( hicago — The UilI- 
versity of Chicago I’ress, 1918. 

These authoritative srlcclions deed lajgtly wdli school rc.i ;mg pro- 
grams, the content area?, and Etkc»ndaiy .nn ! colb-cc sNjdcnls who 
have severe reading prohlem?. 



Penty, Kulh C.j Rcadihi Ability a)id II yh School Dropouts, Kew York — 
Bureau of rublications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
’956. 

The close relationship between reading ability and school dropouts 
is supported by research here. In addition, reading profiles of po- 
tential dropouts are presented. Suggestions are offered as to the 
inipiovement of the dropout’s reading ability and attitude. 

HoLinson, II. Alan, and Sidney J. Rauch (Editors and Compilers), Cor- 
victive Rcadmy hi the High School Chssroom, Perspectives in Read- 
ing Ko. 6, Newark, Delaware — International Reading Association, 
19GG. 

Robinson, Helen M., MatcriaU for Reading, Chicago— University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. 

Many valuable materials at all levels are presented here; however, 
the teacher of reading needs to explore more recent publications 
because of the increased output of newer materials. 

, Promoihtg Maximal Reading Grouth Among AhH Learners, 

Chicago — University of Chicago Press, 1951. 

Dr. Robinson describes reading practices for superior readers, and 
she describes several texts and their use with superior readers. 

(<?d. ), Dcvelop)nent of Reading Abilities, Chicago 

— University of Chicago Press, 19G0. 

These articles are devoted to developmental and remedial reading 
programs with emphasis upon several levels including the secondary 
level. 

, HViy Pupils Fail in Reading, Chicago — University of Chicago 

Press, 194C. 

Dr, Robinson’s cla?'ic book, which is a culmination of years of 
work showed the value of the contribution of related fields to 
remedial reading. It also brought hope to severely disabled readers. 
It is a must for anyone who is concerned with a readii ■ program. 
Russell, David A., Chihlrcn*8 Thinking, Boston — Ginn and Company, 
1956. 

Any teacher who teaches comimehension skills in reading should be 
familiar with the six thinking processes that Russell isolates and the 
major research which lead to his isolating these processes. 

Schick, George fl. and Bernard S?hToidt, A Guide for the Teaching of 
Reading, Chicago—Psycholcchnics, 1965. 

This book gives good suggestions f<"r the reading teacher. 

Shepherd, David L-, Efeetive Reading m Science, Evanston, Illinois — > 
Row, Peterson and Company, I960. 

The author gives proceduns for instruction in reading various 
materials in science texts, using cuircnt materials as models. 

^ h'ffccfhe Rciding in Social Siudict, Evanston IlHnois-*Row, 

Peterson and Con\pany, 1960. 

Sound pro;e»lurr3 are given for reading instruction in the social 
studies area. It is evident that the author is concerned with critical 
reading. 

Simpson, Elizabeth A,, Heljnng High Schccl Students Read RtKer, Chl- 
cago -Sciencc Kcscaroh Associates, 1954. 
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Many valuable s’jggc'sticns /"or improving skills among secondary 
students arc olTcrcd hjre, 

•Smith, Henry P. and P^merald V. Dcchant, Peydtology iti Teaching Read- 
ing, New York — Prentice-Hall, 19G1. 

This text presents scverhil broad areas of reading along with many 
summaries of pertinent research to support the various positions. 
Smith, Nila B., Anicrka}i Reading Instruciion, Newark, Delaware — 
International Reading Association, 1965. 

This work .should belong in any professional library of a teacher of 
reading. Dr. Smith gives a historal perspective to the fioM of read- 
ing in this highly interesting text. 

Spache, George D., The Art of Efficient Reeding, New York — The Mac- 
millan Company, 1965. 

Dr» Spache gives detailed and pract'eal advice in his text. Itc de- 
votes a good deal of space to instx uctiona! practices in the content 
areas. 

Strang, Ruth and Dorothy Bracken, Making Better Readers, Boston - 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1957. 

This book contains valuable suggestions for all high schoc' teachers. 
Strang, Ruth M., Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur E. Trnxler, The 
ht’prcvcmcnt of Heading (Third Edition), New York — McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1961. 

Secondary teachers will find this book "broad in scope and paiticularly 
i.elpful in the content areas and remedial reading, 
t'manr,, Shelley, Eew Trends m Teaching Reading, New York — Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univers'ily, 1963, 

Several apprcacnes to reading instruction are discussed he.’^e along 
with more recent innovations to reading In ruction. 

\A\'iss, Jerry M., Reading in Secondary Sci^'jds, N'ew York — Odyssey 
Pres5, 1961. 

This is a collection of writing on several aspects of teaching rending. 
Contemporary thinking relating to reading instruction in the content 
area? and literature is presented here. 

Willy, Paul, Hon to Become a Better Reoder, Chicago — Science Research 
Associates, lt'62. 

Dr. Witty presents in this volume helpful information In several 
areas of readi.ig. 

The Internafional Reading Association 

The International Keading Association (IRA) is a profes- 
sional organization for individuals and for groups concerned 
wilt the ii'provement of reading. It was organized in U.s 
pre.^ent form in 1956 by the uniting of several smah remedial 
reading associations whieV had existed v^reviously. The organ- 
izp,tion has grown rapidly in membership, in service, .and in 
nternational contacts. 

The annual conference spoiirorcd by IRA is noted fo»* its 
oxtclicnt lectures, demonstrations, and seminars on the vari- 
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ous phases of reading. The proceedings are published in bouK 
form and provide excellent resource materials. At the eleventh 
IRA conference lield in Dallas, Texas, in Jlay, 19C6, it was 
announced that there are over oO.OOO members from the 
United States, Canada, and many foreign countries. 

The IRA publishes three magazines and numerous bool<s 
and pamphlets to help improve reading instruction. 

One may become a member of the International Reading 
Association by paying the annual dues of $7.00, which includes 
a tiubcription to either The Rcaib'ng Teacher or The Journal 
of licaeling. {The Journal of IicaJing is recommended for 
high school teachers and The R€adi)ig Teacher for elementary 
teachers.) The Reading Research Quarterly is published four 
times each for those who arc interested in research and 
depth studies in the subject. For the magazines and the publi- 
cations listed below, contact International Reading Associa- 
tion, Box 695, \ewark, Delaware 19711, 

Perspec fires tn Readijig 
CcUege-Adult Reading Instruction 
Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools 
Children, Books, and Reading 
Developing Study Skills 
First Grade Reading Programs 
Corrective Reading in the High School Classroom 

Ufghlig/ifs of the Instil ries 
The Culturally Deprived Reader 
Role of the Reading Consultant 
Some Administrative Problems of Reading Clinics 
Use of Theoretical Models in Jtesearch 
Linguistics and Reading 

Reading Aids 

Conducting I iv Service Reading Programs 
Informal Reading Inventories 
Reading for the Disadvantaged 

/turtofnfed Ribliogrophics 
Individualized Reading 
Heading in th “ Content Fields 
Reading and the Kijidcrgarteii 
Sources of Co jd Books for Poor Readers 
Reading Clinics 
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Classroom Organization for Reading Instruction 
Sources of Children's Literature 
High School Reading Programs 
Sources of Reading Research 
Readability and Fteading 
Visual Perception and Reading 

The riist International Reading Association Congress was 
held in Paris in August, 1966, a truly intern itional gathering 
of 500 particip .nts with speakers from £2 counties. The 
far-reaching activities of this organization ara an implementa- 
tion of the following goals as listed in its constitution: 

A. To improve the quality of reading mstruction at all 
levels by 

1. Encouraging the study of the reading process and 
its attendant problems; 

2. Stimulating and promoting resea *ch dealing w.^h 
all aspects of reading; 

3. Publishing the results of pertinent and significnTit 
investigations and practices in reading; 

4. Acting as a clearing house for information relating 
to reading; 

5. Encouraging the development of high quality 
teacher education programs, both pre-service and 
in-service. 

B. To develop an awareness of the impact of reading upon 
our citizenry, and consequently to 

1, Encourage the development of worthwhile reading 
interests; 

2, Promote the formation of lifetime reading habits; 

3, Develop an appreciation of the value of reading in 
a democratic society. 

C. To sponsor conferences and meetings planned to imple- 
ment the purposes of the Association. 

Indiana Slate Councj|~IRA 

The Indiana State Heading ('ouncil — IRA, o.fhliato of the In- 
ternationa! Reading Association, was organized in ]March, 
1964, by repicsentalives of tl;e seven local councils in the 
state. (Since that time the number of local councils has in- 
creased rapidly until now there are more than thirty councils.) 
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It is a professional organization for individuals who are gen- 
uinely concerned with the improvement of reading programs 
and teaching procedures, both developmental and remedial, for 
children and adults, and with providing adequate guidance in 
all situations in which reading serves as a vital aid to learning. 

The executive board and assembly of the Indiana State 
Council are the governing body. The governing body consists 
of the representatives from each local council, the state-elected 
ofiicers, and the state chairman of the IRA. 

The purposes of the council are these: 

1. To act as a coordinating agency for local councils of 
Indiana. 

2. To promote, encourage, and aid in the formation of new 
local councils. 

3. To sponsor a state program, featuring outstanding tal- 
eri in the reading field. 

4. To sponsor conferences and meetings planned to imple- 
ment the purposes of the local councils and the inter- 
national association. 

5. To promote mutual unde rstanding and cooperative work 
ainong educators in the elcn^cntary grades, junior high, 
high school, special areas, college, and leadership posi- 
tions. 

6. To stimulate and promote research in developmental, 
creative, corrective, and remedial reading, 

7. To study the various factors that influence progress in 
reading. 

8. To publish the results of pertinent and significant in- 
vestigations and practices. 

To act as an intermediate clearing house for informa- 
tion relating to reading. 

10. To disseminate knowledge helpful in the solution of 
problems related to reading. 

In lino with these general purposes the Indiana State Coun- 
cil —IRA in 1£'G5 sponsored a conference including lectures 
and workshops for one t \y on the Hall State (‘anipus in 
Muncie. The featured speakers were Dr. Donald Du r roll and 
Dr. I/CO Fay. The second annual onference was held in Fort 
Wayne in May, 196u. The principal speakers were Dr. Dorothy 
Rracken and Dr. Russell SlaufTer. State meetings were held in 
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Lafayette in 1967 and in Bloomington in 196S. The 1960 annual 
meeting is to be at Culver Military Academy. 

Locol Councils 

A local council may be formed by ten or more active IKA 
members. One becomes an active member by paying annual 
dues of $7.00 ^vhich includes a subscri: ^ion to cither The 
Reading Teacher or The Journal of Reading, Some of the tasks 
related to the organization of a new council are the writing of 
a constitution, the election of officers, and the planning of a 
good program. Complete irformation on the formation of a 
council will be sent upon ie^ 4 uest. Write to : 

International Readinf Asso:iatlon 

Box 695 

Newark, Delaware 10711 
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Appendix A 

Sequential Dsvelcpmerit of Basic Reoding Skills* 

Word Attack Skills 



There are five major steps in learning 'word attack skills to linlock 
new words. The five levels are presented beluw in sequence to show the 
simple Interrelation of skills and abilities at the lowest levels and how 
they becoir.e more complex as the child advances in readinj;^. Notice 
that pupils begin structural analysis and syllabication in the third grade, 
but must be vuihitaincd avd htfproved in ynorc advanced grades 

through practice rn’tk vicrcasingly difficuH words: 

hi ihe first grade the following word attack skills are introduced : 

1. Applying knowledge of single consonants in attacking new words. 

2. Applying knowledge of single inHcclional endings — s, cd, and 



3. Using initial consonant or final consonant substitution in a known 
word form. 

4. Understanding twodolter consonant symbols representing one 
sound — sh, ch, th, u k. 

In ihe first hulf of the sccor.d grade the following word attack skills are 
introduced r 

1. Applying knowledge of twodelter consonant symbols (consonant 
blends such as cl, br, gp, and consonant digraphs such a? vA, th^ 

cA, sA, 71^, cfc)* 

2. Identifying root words in innccled forms in which the final con- 
sonant is doubled before the ending, 

3. Using visual dues to vowel sounds (i fol!o^s’ed by a followed 
by 77, w). 

In the second half of the iccond grade the following word attack skills 
are introduced: 

1. Applying his knowledge of vowel eIer..:rLls to attack ^ny oiic- 
syllable word in which the vowel sound may be determined by 
associating the appropriate sounds or scund with the symbols 
oic, on, oi, oy, 00 . 

2. Applying the general principles that aid in determining vowel 
sounds. 

3. Identifying an inflected form in a known root in which Ih" final 
y is changed to i, or the final e is dropped from before th” 
ending. 

4. Recogniring alphabetical sequence as readiness for dcvclcpirg 
dictionary skills. 



*Cnrricidujn iu }'fodi>:g. flrfnrdinj Rcadirg Grades Jndiara 

Pepartment o'" ?ublie Ins'iiictinp, These materials ar-'' re- 

peated here for the aid of the teacher of dc velopnmntal reading ssho 
encountcis proMcms of remedial nature in h ^ students. 
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In the third ^rade pupils learn to apply their knowledge of: 

1. Structural and phonetic analysis. 

2. Principles of syllabication. 

3. Principles that aid in detorii!imng vowel sounds and the use of 
sc/iica in unstressed vowel sounds. 

4. Auditory perception of accent meaning, and visurd clues to deter- 
mine accent. 

5. Identification of simple prefixes and suffixes as rc, di>, in, fid, ish, 
V€8S, ly, y, 

G. Attacking words formed by adding prefixes aiid/or suffixes to un- 
known root words of one or two syllables. 

7. Developing dictionary skills — comprehending simple definitiors of 



Proui fourth grede through tenth grade piipds team how to: 

1. Atiack words which are unfamiliar in sound, meaning, or form. 

2. Use the dictionary to determine both sounds and meanings of 



Authoiilies in the field of reading agree that a syEternatic Sk.quence 
is necessary fo. teaching of auditory analysis, though there are some 
variations in suggested steps. Per first grade children, and for children 
of other grade levels who need auditory analysis skills, the steps may be 
followed in order. 

Students in remedial classes usually have weaknesses in .Jveral of the 
word attack skills. In such cases, the teacher will need to teach the un- 
known skills and to provide practice to help students remember them. 
The following list provMes a systematic sequence for teaching and testing 
auditory analysis skills: 

1 . Single consonant sounds 

(initial, final, and medial positions) 

2. Consonant digraphs and blends 

3. Short sounds of vowels 
•1, I.ong Bounds of vowels 
B. Piral f rule 

(«. Double vow'cls 
7. Diphthongs 

J. ^’owTl followed by r, /, and jc 
i>. Soft and hard c and g 

10. Prefixes and suffixes 

11. lumbers of syllables 

12. Division into syllables 

13. Open or closed syllables 

Often upper grade students need bo taught the two sounds of c. 
Piiitlice exercises using words fiom the fi'jslgiwd lesse n will help pupils 
i arn these simjdc rubs and still give thnn practice in identifying new 
words. All example of such an exercise follows. 

Teach pupils that ke> to the snurd of c is often in the letter which 
follows it. If c is folb'v 1 by e, t, or p. the sound is usually When c is 
ftdlowcd by cthcj vowels or by consonants, the sound is usu-Tiliy k. Direct 



meaning. 



words. 
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t:i€tu to cop)" the following words and &kip a lino under each, then write 



k 


under eac 


h letter 


' c to show what sound the c 


has in 


that word, 


1. 


barbecue 


C. 


convenience 


11. 


intercept 


15. 


pacify 


2 . 


enforce 


7 . 


circulation 


12. 


unicycle 


17. 


occupancy 


3 . 


molecule 


S. 


recur 


13. 


decisive 


18. 


concerted 


4 . 


process 


9. 


presidency 


14. 


populace 


19. 


precipice 


6. 


recollect 


10. 


incorporate 


15. 


delicacy 


20. 


larceny 



KKFKRENCKS: Gray, William S. On Their Our. in Heading, Chicago: 
Scott, Foreaman ard Conipark/, 1948, 

Dolch, E, W. Meihoda \n Heading. Champaign, Illi- 
nois; Garrard Pres::, 1955. 

Examples for the Uevelopincnt of Uasic IJcadirg Skills 
ConrojiaJtfs 

1. Initial, medial, and final consonants: 



walk medal cieam 

balk medal creak 

2. Consonant blends: 

stove prance plant 

sky grief sleeve 

3. C on sonant digraphs; 

phone cherry dish 

thin shut telegraph 



4. The sounds cf single consonants may vary: 
s— silk, was 

p— going, giant 

c — has the sound of i when followed by c or i: 
cease, cider 

c — has the sound of k when followed by a, o, or : 
came, copy, cute 

5. When two consonants are combined, one of thcr i n^iay always be 
j llent ; 

pnnt, knife, pneumonia, Ufk 
Occasionally, both consonants may bi silent; 
brought, throu^A, thoupAt 

0, Some sounds are represented by many different 5ynb'''ls; 

graduate, jump, weefp'', niapic 

?. Wlien a double consonant appears, one of the consonants is silent; 
letfer, w iJ/ow", occasion 

Vosr-efa 

1. If the only vowel in a word or sylTnVle is at the I cpinTjU g cr in 
th- middb', the vowel l<Ucr usuaUy has the shcit s^ und, 





man 


up 


rob be r 


it 


Ji.ct 


clock 


has ket 


egg 


stump 


m>dh 


sini plo 


OK 


crept 


9}7nb<d 


lum ber 
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2. If the only vowtl in a ^vo^d or iyllabl'* is Ihe last letter of the 
w'orti or syllable, the vowel usually has 11*0 lun^; somul. 
go ta blc bu gle mo tel 

sky he lo iiy Ion na vy 

b. If a vowel in a syllable is followed by a consonant and a final « , 
the first vowel is usually long and the final c is silent, 
huge stove in vite re fuse 

cane shine invade extreme 

style scene explode retype 

4. If the only vowel in a word or syllable is followed by r, the sound 
of the vowel ib controlled by the r» 

car her bird horn tur key 

5. When two vowels come together in a word or sylUiMe, O.e first 
vowel is usually long and the second vowel is Hh nt. 

main toad steant pby sko]> hoe 



SyUahicatioh 

Hide If the first vowel letter is folk*, vd 1 v two Lonsunants, the 
first syllable usually ends with the tir.t uf the two con- 



sonants. 



mitten mitten 


butter 


candy 


« 1 j 


summer — 


lluUir 


l&QG6r 

dinner 


winter - 


collar 


rabbit 


fasten ^ - 


robber — 




mountain 


finger 


i€SSori — 


complain 


hectic 



Notice that the vowel sound in < hisu syllable of each 
word is 



HuU 2. If the first vowel sound in a word is flowed by a single 
eonsonant, that consonant usually begins the second syllable* 

pupil pu pil bacon - detour 

j^Jary season ~ paper - 

tiger li>iy - 1 ible 

maple baby biy — 

Notice that the vowel sound in the fust syllable of each 
word is 



HuU S. 



If the last syllable of a word ends in k, the consonant pre- 
coding the te usually begins the last swlaKc. 



apple 


«p pie middle 


puz/le 


maple 


simple 


ssllablo 


jingle 


needle 


gobble 


table 


sizzle 


tumble 



/tcccnt 

1. In words which may be divided i do t sylal lo*, Uc accent 
usually is placed on the fir.-l sellable. 
hap’*py slo’-gan 

lOD 
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2. Endings tion and sioti added to a word indicate that the accent 
should fall on the next to last sjlSahlc. 

in>oc-u-la'-lion rc>ccs‘-sion 

3. Usually, the root of a word is accented. 

in-duce'-n?ent in-del'-i-bJe 

4. Bi-syllable or lii-syllab!e words are usually accented on the first 
syllable. An exceplicn to this is when a prefix is added to the 
root 01 stem. 

la'-dy iac'*quer Exceptions: pre-sume" rc-vo!t" 

5. \Vords ending in a single consonant preceded hy a single vowel 
with the accent on the last syllabic may have a suJlix beginning 
with a vowel added — provided the final consonant of the root 
v'ord is doubled. 

ad-mit'*tance in-curred' 



! 
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Sfn‘c(nral Analysis 

1. When the joot words end in a final c, the e is usually dropped 
before an ending that begins with a vowel: 

corr.ing, raked, shining, ttylis’i (the c has been dropped and the 

ending has been added.) 

When root words end in cr or gc, the e is retained when an ending 

beginning with a or o is aiMcd : 

peaceable, changeable, advantageous, courageous 

2. If A syllable or root word ends in a single consonant preceded by 
a vowel, the consonant may be doubled v her. an ending is added: 
stopped, running, whipped, fanni.ng 

A*OrK: This principle applies only if the enlarged word is 
accented on the final syllable: benefit, benefited 

3. Words ending in / or ff usually form their plurals by chtnglng 
the / to a V and adding the plural endings : 

knives, wolvcj, scarves 

4. When a word ends with y, preceded by a consonant, the y is 
usually changed to an i before an ending is added: 

ladks, cried, emptied 

If the y is preceded by a vowel, there is no change in ;.lic root 
woi d when an ending is added : 
chimneys, allayed, stayed 

5. Compo;:nd words are made up of two words put together to make 
one word: 

twosome, fireplace, forenoon 

6. ^Vo^d8 containing roots, prefixes, and suffixes may often be rec- 
ognized after known parts arc identified : 

hrfpjr, disfoifeful, atlracfive, assupriment 

7. The teacher may help students identify paits of the words by 
providing such exercises as the following: 

Present a Latirj root, such as “denU’ meaning ‘Tooth." List other 
Words derived from this rcct, such as; 
dentist dental 

denture indention 

dentifrice 'ndcnlured 
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Have the pupils correctly fill the blanks in such sentences os the 
folio v^'ing with one of the above wor^is; 

Grandfalher^s cause him much discomfort. 

Pretty girls appear in most advertisements. 



Students may select a root form and build a “family*' of words, 
substituting or adding various prefixes and suffixes- Call atten- 
tion to the fact that the moaning of the root form docs not 
change : 

evoke vociferous 

invoke provoke 

vocal avocation 

vocabulary vocation 

voice con voc Lit ion 



D. Students should learn how to select a derived fornn examine its 
components, and note the meaning of each part. Students may 
name other words which contain the components: 
viewing dictaphone 

preview telephone 

predict telegraph 

dictate graphics 

10. Students may separate roots, prefixes, and sufiixcs in the follow’- 
ing exercises: 

i?oonrrrcf Frejiz Sulfiz 

unhappily happy un Jy 

promptly 

unhurried 

painful 

impatiently 

loudly 

disagree ^ ^ 

unpacking 

impolite 

clowT>ing - - 

uneaten - — . 



Using Context Clues 

Tupils must be taught that there Is ft wide variety of things to 
observe in unlocking meaning through context clues. They must be 
given directed lessons to provide practice in context analysi?. The ma- 
terial itself may contain the following types of context cluca that explain 
the new terms: 

1. £)f/inifiona are the most obvious context clues and may often be 
located by the words mrani or if. For example; 

A dolphin is ft mammal that spends its entire life in water. 

Crustacean means cr^^sted animals and they have stiff outer 

coverings. 

2. may use di:Tercnt words to say the same thing. To 
caU attention to such reslatemcnts. use may be made of such 
signal words as or, tn of^cr icords, fAot la fo iffy, or ffcet is. 
For example: 

r.very insect has two antennae, or feelers, on its head. 
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3. Experience may relate the new word to a familiar word in the 
sentence* For example: 

In Tokyo we saw men pulling passengers in ricV.shaws. 

The fire in the ‘ *eplace illuminated the dark room. 

4. Comparison or Contrast may liken or contrast the unknown with 
something known. For example' 

Eskimos have slanting eyes like those of the Chinese. 
Contrast or opposites may often be identified by such signal 
words as &uf, on the contrarif, unlike, in contrast, relief (when 
used to mean ‘"stood out from the resC’>, and cnce. For example; 
John’s quietness was in sharp contrast to Jim's volubility. 

5. Synonyms for the unknown word may be provided. The struc- 
ture of the sentence is such that> where we would expect the 
unknown word to be repeated, the author gives us a symonjTn. 
For example: 

When Jim heard the good news he was dated . He was glad 
his uncle was coming to visit. 

G. Fa?rti?i<ir Expression or lAxngnage Experience clues require 
knowledge of common language patterns and of everyday expres- 
sions. In this case, however, a strange word is substituted for one 
of the familiar ones. 

No matter what word is substituted, the meaning will be 
clear. For example; 

I donH dig you. Don’t be a square. 

7. Summary of the various ideas in the material may provide clues 
to the unknown word. One sentence may not be enough, but as 
the story develops, the meaning of the unknowTi word may 
emerge. For example; 

Being an itinerate preacher, my grandfather travelled 
through all parts of the slate. 

8. Reflection of a Mood or Situation may provide a situation or 
establish a mood or tone that is reflected by the unknown word. 
For example; 

The day was dull with black clouds overhead. This dreary 
landscape cast a spell cf melancholy over him. 

The teacher himself must become adept in rccogniring difTcernt clues 
in order to provide guidance for pupils. An example of each type of 
clue might be selected from class materials and combined into a test to 
see what help pupils need. The teacher, while reading a story, may stop 
at a point to have the pupils infer the next word by using context clues. 

When pupils meet hard words in their lessons, they can bring them 
in context to class for discussion and tell what part of the sentence 
helped them Infer the meaning. 

Witty and Grotberg in Dtxtloping Four V'oco6iifory, p. 88, suggest 
these four techniques for applying clues to learning new words from 
context: 

1. Look for definitions and examples. 

2. Look for familiar key words. 
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3. Look for an on^^osito word. 

4. Folic the logic oi the passage. 

Not all of these techniques work 01^0 ally well wUh tllfTerenl cot . texts. 
Kven in a short as sage you would probably need to vary the Icch^ 
niquca, using the ones that flt the context. 

Pupils should develop the habit of using dictioiiaries to check their 
inferences and get additional nieanings for unfamiliar words. 

REFERENCES: 

McCullough> Constance. “Context Aids in Reading.” pp. 225-229. 
The RtvMng TcaekeVt April, 1958. 

Witty, Paul, and Grotberg. Developing I'oMr Vocabulary. Chicago: 
Science Reserirch Associates, i960. 



Read each of the following sentences carefully to understand the 
meaning of the underlined word. Among the four words or expressions 
below the sentence, find one that means nearly the same as the under^ 
lined word and draw" a circle around it. 

1. They fethered the pigs so they would not wander away, 
branded put in a pea fastened with a rope Watched 

2. When the rest of the party went in search of food, water, and 
shelter, Kit said, "I, loo, will search for proi-f«rff r.” 

a safe place a stream of fresh water wild game provisions 

3. Kit had to iccdfft himself into the bow of the loaded boat, 
jump help stand crowd 

4. There was a story that sea monsters herked near the islands, 
could not live were hunted lay in hiding hibernated 

5. The family anxiously watched the sea. 

glistening blue rising and falling vanishing 

6. The sun, previously a red blur above the horizon^ had disuppcaTcd 
entirely now. 

skyline clouds road bridge 

7. During the next hours, the men worked desperately t j exliuffuiiJi 
the forest fire, 

gather watch put out wear 

8. Kc annoyed people several times with his trick, until finally they 
became angry. 

pleased helped bothered learned 

9. The boy was cor,ecrtud bcc.iuse his sheep were in danger, 

pleased liskd voted worried 

10. The polite young girl is a model of dfconon in class, 
related proper behavior hope usual 
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Gasskal Roots^ Prefixes, and Suffixes 
In recent years there has been much discussion in the literature 
concerning the teaching of the meaning of our common Greeh and Latin 
prefixes and suffixes as wdl as the Greek and Latin roots. 

Inasmuch as a great quantity of the English vocabulary conies from 
these languages it seems desirable to teach directly the meanings of the 
most common ones. Through these our students will be able to unlock 
the meanings of many words. 

The following are lifted as tho^e advisable for students in the secondary 
school to learn. 



LATIN ROOTS 



I?&ciC 




Example 


annus 


year 


annual 


aud 




audience 


audit 


hear 


auditory 

audltorlun^ 


capit 


head 


capital 


ccod 

cede 




succeed 

secede 


cent 


one hundreu 


century 

centurion 


a pt 
cap 
cip 


lake 


capivate 

capture 

principal 

principle 


cide 


km 


suicide 


rlud 

clus 


shut 


inclusion 

include 


crtil 


belief 


credit 

incredible 

creed 


deni 


tooth 


denial 

indentation 

indentured 


diet 

die 


say 

tell 


contradict 
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1,ATJN ROOTS 


("ontinued 


Koc> 1 


cT?ir 


Ex^mph 


duct 

due 


lead 

take 


product 

rondactor 


fac 

fie 


to do, 
make 


factory 

F-ction 

fashion 


fid 


faith 


fidelity 


fin 


end 

limit 


finish 

final 


Pu 


flow 


fluid 

fluent 


fort 


strong 


fortified 


grat 

prac 


pleasing 

thankful 


gratitude 

gracious 


press 


step 


congress 

regress 


jeet 


throw 


eject 

reject 


junct 


join 

yoke 


junction 

subjugate 


juris 

jus 


law 


jury 

justice 

jurisdiction 


leg 

lex 


law 


legislature 


magna 

mag 


groat 


magnify 


mal 


cad 

evil 


malignant 


maru 

mani 


hand 


manufacture 

manual 



materia timber material 

matter 



nut 


send 


admit 


mis 


(kt go) 


admission 


mort 


death 


mortician 






mortified 


ebserv 


attend to 


pbsene 
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LATJN KOOTS—Conlinucd 




finot 


Me'ininp 


fi'jcamp^e 


ora 


speech 

prayer 


oral 

oratory 


pand 


spread 


expand 


pod 


foot 


pedal 

pedestrian 


pend 

p^ns 


hand 


depend 

coMpensation 


pleni 


full 


plenty 


plex 

Pil 

ply 


fold, bond 
twist, 
interweave 


complex 

compile 

comply 

plywood 


port 


carry 


import 


posse 

poss 

pote 

pose 


abk| power 


posses 

potential 

dispose 


prim 

prin 


first 


primary 

principle 


rcct 


right 


rectify 

correct 


icg 

rex 


law 

king 


rcgi.iate 


rid 


laugh 


ridicule 


rupt 


break 


interrupt 


scrip 

script 


write 


subscription 

scribble 


sect 


our 


section 

dissection 


separ 


apart 

!o part from 


separate 


sol? 


locsen 


solvent 


somo 

some 


body 


se.natic 

somite 


spat 

spac 


space 


spatial 
•1 tfcious 
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I;ATIN ROOTS- Continued 



Root 


Meaning 


Exa7uple 


spec 


look at 


spectacle 


spect 






spic 




conspicuous 


sta 


stand 




stat 


(status) 


consistent 


sist 




constant 


still (are) 


drop 


distill 


lain 


have 


detain 


ten 


hold 


contain 


tin 






temper 


temper 


temperature 


lend 


stretch 


extend 


lens 




tendon 


tent 




extent 


tort 


twist 


torture 

distort 

tortoise 


tract 


diaw' 


contract 

attraction 


vacca 


cow 


vaccine 


von 


come 


ventilate 


vent 




invent 


vert 


turn 


invert 


vers 


change 




vid 


see 


visualire 


vis 




video 

vision 


viv 


live 


vivid 


vit 




Tevnvo 


voc 


voice 


vocal 


vok 


call 




volv 


to turn around 


revolve 




GRF.EK ROOTS 




Root 


Meaniirg 


ExampU 


auto 


self 


automatic 


arthro 


joint 


arthritis 
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GREEK KOOTS -'Tontinucd 



7?ooC 




Kramplc 


bio 


life 


biotype 

biology 

biography 


chara 


engraving 


character 


chloro 


green 


chlorophyll 


chrono 


lirrje 


chronicle 

chronological 


chrome 


color 


chromate 


derm 


skin, 






covering 


ectoderm 


dia 


through 


diaper 




a cross 


diagonal 


graph 


write 


graphic 


hcn-iO 


Mood 


hemoglobin 

hemorrhage 


homo 


same 


honiology 

homonym 



liydro water hydrant 

hydrocI<?ctric 



logos word logical 

logo reason 

log 



mega 


great 


megaphone 


meter 

(metron) 


measure 


diameter 


micro 


very little 


microscopic 


mono 

moa 


one 


nionogra m 
monnplfine 


olnpy 


a study 


r oology 


organ 


tool 


organ 

organiration 

organology 


pan 


all 


panorama 

ran-American 


patby 


feeling 


sympathy 


phil 


love 


philosophical 
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GREEK ROOTS-Continued 



Root 


M caving 


Exavxple 


phon 

phono 


sound 


phonograph 


phos 

phot 

photo 


light 


phosphorous 

photography 


physio 

phys 


nature 


physical 


polls 

poli 

pol 


city 


Indianapolis 

politics 


pract 


do 


practice 


pseudo 


false 


pseudonym 


scope 


!ook| see 
(an instrument 
for seeing) 


telescope 


syn 

sys 


together 


synonym 

system 


tele 


far 


telephone 


thermo 


heat 


thermos 

thermometer 




PREFirES 




Prefix 


Meaning 


Example 


a- * 

ad- *aU 


to 


ashore 


ap- an- 
al- ar- 

ac- as- 


toward 






ab-* 


from away 


abduct 


anibi* 


both 


ambidextrous 


aniphi- 


on both sides 
(around) 


amphitheater 


ante- 


before 


antebellum 


anti- 


against 


antiseptic 



• Common prefixes taught in sixth grade or beiow. 
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PREFIXES— Continued 




Prefx: 


3/cam'Tif? 


Kra mple 


apo- 


away from 
from 


apology 


auto 


se’f 


automobilo 


l>c-* 

bi- 


about 


befi iend 


hi- 


two 


bisect 


cata- 


down 

complete 

according 


cataract 


circum- 


aroun^j 


circumnavigate 


com-* 


together 


compute 


con- CO- 

col- cor- 


with 


confirm 

collect 

correct 


contra- 


against 


contradict 




from 

down 

away from 
apart 


depress 

deport 


Hi- 


".wke 

two 


digrr ph 


<Jia 


through 

around 


diameter 


(lis 


not 


aispute 


(lis- 

di- 

dif- 


apuTt fraru 


digress 

dilate 

diffuse 


dys- 


bad 

with ditVkuUy 


dyspcpsi.n 


ccio 


on tilhcT side 


ectoderm 



cr 5 -* in enactment 

'm- \i>cd before imfroboble 

cm- p, b, m embarrass 



c^^ui- equal 

• Common prefixes taught in sixth grade or below. 
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PREFIXES — Continued 


endo- 


within 


endoplasm 




epi- 


upon, on, beside, 


epigraph 






among 


epilog 




eu 


good 

advantageous 


eulogy 




ex-* 


out of 


extract 




e- (before 1, rr » 


out from 


egress 




n, b, d, g, r, v) 
ef- (before f ) 


formerly 






( xo- 


outside 


exothermic 




for- 


thoroughly 


forbid 






away 

off 


forget 




fore- 


before 


forenoon 




homi- (gr) 


h^Jf 


hemisphere 




hyper- 


over 

above 

excessive 


hypercritical 




hypo- 


under 

below 

deficient 


hypodermic 




in-* 


not 


inconsistent 




il- 


opposite 


illegal 




itn- before b, p, 


contrary 


immaterial 




ir- ni, 1, r 




irregular 




in-* 


in 


indent 






into 






jtifra- 


below 


infrared 





inter- between international 

arnonjf 



intra- 

intro- 


inside 


intramural 

introduce 


mtso- 


rdddle 


mesoderm 


meU- 


beyond 


metamorphosis 




charge 




mis- 


not 


mistalve 




wrong (bad) 


misconduct 



* Cctnmon prefixes taugbtin sixth grade or below. 
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PJ^EFJXES — Continued 



Prefix 


iifcaninp 


Example 


mon- 


one 


monochrome 


mono- 


alore 


monomial 


non- 


not 


nonconductor 


neo- 


new 


ncoclassic 


ob- 


against 


opposite 


oc- 


of- 




object 


op- 


Omni- 


ail 


omnipresence 


para 


by the side of 


paragraph 


per 


through 


persist 




around 


periscope 

perimeter 


post* 


after 


postscript 


pre-* 


before 


prefix 


pro-* 


for 


profound 




onwardi forward 


progress 




:n favor of 


program 

prognathous 


re-* 


again 

back 


resettle 


retro- 


backward 


retroactive 




behind 




ss- 


aside 


secede 


semi-* (L) 


half 


semicircle 


sub- 


under 


substandard 


BU- Bum* 




suspect summon 


sue- sup- 




success support 


suf- sur- 




sufTer surrEptilious 


SUg- 5US- 




suggest suspend 


Buper- 


aoove 


supervise 


Bur- 




surcharge 


telra- 


four 


tetragon 



♦ Common prefixes taught in sixth grade or below. 
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PREFIXES— 


Continued 




Prefix 


Meanins 




Example 


trans- 

tran- 

tra- 


across 

beyond 

through 




transient 

transcribe 

traverse 


tri- 


three 




triangle 


twi- 


two 




twilight 


un- 


not 




undecided 


SUFFIXES 




Meaning 


Used for 


Example 


>able’' 

-ble 

-ible 


capable of being 
able to be 


adjective 


capable 


-al* 


pertaining to act of 


adjective 

noun 


personal 

pedal 


an 

-ana 

lan 


pertaining to 


noun 


Americana 


-age 


act 0^ process result- 
ing from action 


noun 


passage 

marriage 


-ance 

-ence 


quality 
state of being 
related to 


noun 


brilliance 


-ant* 

-ent 


one who 
being 


noun 

adjective 


participant 

brilliant 


-ar 


nature of 


adjective 


popular 


-ard 


state of 


noun 


nirard 


-ary 


belonging to 
connected with 


ftdjectis e 


notary 

apiary 


-ate 


ofbee or function 


verbj ncun, 
adjective 


syrmicate 


•ably 

-bly 

-ibiy 


aVeto bo 


adverb 


capably 


•cy 


state 

quality 

rank 


noun 


dependency 

democracy 



* UoTTiinori suffixes taught sixth grade or below. 
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SUFFIXES — Continued 





Meaning 


Used for 


Example 


-ee 


one who is object of 
action 


noun 


nominee 


-en. 


made of 
to make 


adjective 

verb 


golden 

fasten 


-er* 


degree 


adjectii'e 

(comparative) 


larger 


_er* 

-or 


action or a process 
something that does 
something 


noun 


teacher 

sailor 


-et 

-let 


little 
one who 


noun 


ringlet 

poet 


-fuU 


f jU, romplete 


adjective 


beautiful 


-fully* 


in manner of 
like 


adverb 

adjective 


wonderfully 


'fy 


to make 


verb 


1 

1 i 

i 

i 

i 1 

1 « 1 

! tn cs 

i 


-hood 


state of 


noun 


childhood 


-ic 

-ics 


pertaining to 


adjective 


patriotic 


-il 

-ile 


suited for 
capable of 


adjective 


percentile 

civil 


-in 

►i'nO 


of the nature 


adjective 


canine 

feminine 


*ing 


noun made from 
verb 


noun 


rending 


-ish 


like a 

(characteristic of) 


adject/ve 


childish 


•ism 


manner or state of 


noun 


criticism 


-ion* 

-lion* 

-Sion 

-cion 


BCtC'f 

stat^ cf 
result of 


noun 


insertion 


•ist 


one who does 
one who follow s 


noun 


dramatist 


-ity* 


a condition or slate 


roun 


personality 



• Coirmcn suffixes tauglit sixth grade or ’odow* 
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SUFFIXES-Continuod 



Su0ix 


Mcanhiff 


llFcd for 


Kxaj/iple 


-ive 

-live 

-sive 

-tivc 


having 

(juality 


adjective 


attractive 


-ize 

-ise 


to make like, effect 
with 


adjective 


pul /erize 


-ly* 


in manner of 
like 


adverb 

adjective 


probably 

lovely 


-man 


relating to a human 


noun 


policemai^ 


-ment'^ 


aclioJi 

result of process of 
action 

state or quality 


noun 


assignment 

attainment 

concentment 


-ious’ 

-ious 

-ecus 

-ose 

-uous 


full of 
like 

state of 


adjective 


contagious 

nauseous 

conspicuous 


-some 


pertaining to 


adjective 


winsome 


-tial 

-sial 

-cial 

-ial 


pertaining to 


adjective 


partial 

spacial 


-tude 


state 

condition 


noun 


gratitude 


-ty* 


condition 


adjective 


loyalty 


-u re 


denoting action 

state 

result 


noun 


overture 


-ward 


turning to 
in direction of 


adjective 

adverb 


toward 

northward 

outward 


♦Wright 


door 

worker 


noun 


millwright 


•y 


chactci'ized by 


noun 


pasty 



* Common suffixes taught i^ixth grade or below. 
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Materiols ard Equipmenf 

Reading Texta and Workbooks 

The selection of materials to use to improve reading skills and to 
develop lifetime reading habits is an important part of the educator’s 
task. Publishers suggest reading levels but a teacher should select 
materials in view of the needs, the interests ard the abilities of the 
students who will use them. It is important that texts used in the 
English classroom be different from the ones allotted to reading labora> 
lories bo that students have access to new, interesting materials. The 
following list is not inclusive and teachers should be alert to find new 
materials to fit specific needs. 

Users of this Guide should refer to the current State adoption list for 
Slate-adopted textbook recommendations. 

AUyn and Bacon Sheldon, Willianu Basic Reading Series, 1967. 

HigK Traile — Grade 7, Widening Vieue — Grade 
8. These developmertal reading texts, accom- 
panying workbooks and teachers' manuals pro- 
vide good instruction oi.d practice in the junior 
high school reading skills. 

Horn, Gunnar and Catherine J. Sullivan. The 
Cavalcade Ser'.ee, 1963. An anthology at each 
grade level from grade nine through twelve 
designed to provide advanced reading and lit- 
erary skills. Accompanying workbooks and 
teachers’ manuals provide good supplementary 
activities. 

Amerunn Book Co. Beavell, Caughran. Rrading uith Purpose ^ 

1962, Grade 7. lieadng with Sigtti/icance, 
Grade 8. Each text starts at a lower reading 
level and is designed to teach reading skills to 
help the student read up to the grade level at 
the end of the book. 

Caughran, Mountain. High School Reading, 
Books 1 and II, 1962. Grades 9 through 12. 
TheS'3 texts contain lileiature selections with 
units emphasizing aspects of reading and are 
very useful for ‘'slower” English classes. 
Rcadirg Skillbooks, Books I and Hr 1962. 
These workbooks may be usod to tcccinpany 
the text for adlitional practice or used oeps- 
rately with developmental reading classes to 
teach the skills. 
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Barnell-Loft 



Benefic Press 



Burgess 



Bobbs-Merrill 



Fail!' y arul Peavcll. ITor/cfs 0 / Literature 

Series, 1963. These texts for each grade from | 

7 through 12 are literature anthologies with 

emphasis on special skills pertinent to literary j 

types and literary aspects of reading. Work- 1 

books and teachers’ manuals provide additional * 

aids for individualizing instruction. ! 

Boning, Richard. Specific Skills Series, 1961. 

The title of these workbooks, Using the Con^ 
text, Workmg with Sounds, Getting the Facts, 

Lora ting the Answer, FoUoiving Directions, \ 

explain their purposes. Books A, B, C, are for i 

grades 1, 2, 3. Books D, E, F, arc for grades | 

4, 6, 6, 1 Gspcctively and are useful with secon- j 

dary students lacking in specific skills. t 

This coinpany specializes in materials of high 
interest but low reading ^evel for the adoles- 
cent student. Many titles are available with 
teachers’ guides. 

Miller, Lyle L. Developing Reading Ethciency, 

1935. This workbook stresses learning by do- j 

ing. It contains reading drills, vocabulary j 

lists, and other tools for improving reading 
rate and efficiency in grades seven throu.^h ten. 

The first part of the book contains mechanical 
exercises (word recognition, phrase reading, 
recognizing synonyms, same-difTerent sentence 
matching). The second part of the book con- 
tains sustained reading exercises of varying 
kiigths. 

Miller, Lyle L. Maintaining Reading Efficityi- 
cy, 19C6. This collection of timed reading exer- 
cises have been standardized and arranged for 
easy recognition of g^o^\'th in reading skill for 
high school students and adults. The selec- 
tions allow for diagnostic work wiih students 
whose problem is retention. Features include: 
progre.ss chart • to increase student motivation; 
reading tests for pre- and post-lcsting rate, 
comprehension and efficiency; usefulness for 
adult education classes. 

SiTiFh, et a], Best of ChildrerCs Literature 
StricSf 1905. Voyages in Reading — Grade 7, 

CkaUenges in Reading^Gr&de 8. Literary ap- 
preciation and reading skill development are 
skillfully woven around e.ich selection. Activ- 
ities and questions follow each selection. Sug- 
gestions for teachers furnish information and 
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CarnbriJge Crnivcrsity 
Press 



Columbia University 



Continental Press 



o 




reading hcJps. Material i.s interesting ami the 
format attractive, 

Orr, et al. The Scribncr-IJobbs-Merrill Rcaf^- 
iifg Today Series, 1057. Three books for grades 
seven, eight and nine provide a developmental 
program in literature and reading. Teachers' 
manuals are available for each. 

Fry, Reading Faster, 10d3. This paper bound 
^^o^kbook is design cd to improve speed and 
eon’.prehcnsion. Kach timed reading passage is 
followed by ten niultiple-clmice comprehension 
questions. The passages have been selected 
from n^aterial simplified to the 2000 vocabulary 
level. 

Gates Pear don Practice Frerciscs in Reading 
booklets are designed as supplementary mate- 
rial. Books V and VI are useful with poor 
readers in junior high. The skills emphasized 
are: Type A — Genera! Significance, Type B — 
Predi^Aing Outcomes, Type C — 

DirccticrSf Type D - - Vo/tup’ Detaifs, 
McCaiUCrahb Sto» ■ rd Test Lessons in Read- 
ing , 1961. Kach booklet contains seventy -eight 
lessons each followed by muUiplC'Choice ques- 
tions to improve speed and comprehension. 
Books and grade levels are: Book A, 2-4; Book 
B,5-5; Book C, 4-6; Book D, 5^7; Book E, 7*12, 
Students like this material and are highly 
motivated by the scoring and charting of their 
grade level. 

McCall-Smith. Test Lessons i»t Rcading-R'-a- 
eoning, 1964. This booklet contains seventy- 
eight lessons for the aMe high school upper- 
classmen. Motivation provided in scoring and 
charts. 

Strang Study Tyve of Reading Fxcrciscs for 
Sccohdar}/ Schoofs, 1956. This booklet with 
twenty exercises explains aspects cf the read- 
ing process and provides practice in essential 
reading skills. 

Bkhler, Snyder. PhouPs Scries, A h'Ughi 
Throxigh Wordland. Grade 4. Tn'rty lessons 
dealing with consonant digraphs and blends, 
long and short vowels, dictionaiy work, (Un- 
critical mai kings, syllables, prefixes, end suf- 
fixes ere available for diiplicfltion. 

Through S}rfcc fo Grade 5. Thirty 

lessons available for dujdicatio.i review on'^' 
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DoveIopmcnt:i3 

Distributors 



FoMptt 
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pf.'u-tirc in the fiii’tionnry, lecojrnition, 

!inil wor.l analysis skills. Kitlicr of the above 
would be an extremely valualile type of mate- 
rial for rf’adinp: in grades seven or ci^l-*-. The 
clupHcatin>c pioccss allows the teacher to most 
purposefully use each cxercifk?. 

Mr.noy. Hcndirff-ThivJiing Skills l^rcgrnm, 
lfiO.3. Tlies? pre-prill ted mas ter varboti units 
for any (UipHcator arc an excellent and (nr.v, 
pensive way to obtain additional materials for 
class and individual work, ^’hoy arc innsl suit- 
able in a junioi- hip;h school reading' pro^ntm, 
The exert isei arc cuncerned with wo'i! mean- 
inj:, relationships, evaluation, inference, ^'cn- 
cralization, selection and orp:ani7ation. llsefu! 
titles are at the 4-1, 4-2, 5-1, 5-2, tl-l, 5-2 
levels. There are twenty-four exercises at c.ach 
level. The G-1 and G-2 levels practice rcTiring 
word meaning', evaluating content, inferring 
fr:mi coniext, perceiving relationships, devel- 
oping imagery and crgani7.ing ideas. 

Mille**. Developing fCificu IT 52. 

This paperbound manual of exorcises is de- 
signed to help secondary slu<lcnjs increase eye 
span, reduce cyc-fixation time and increase 
speed and coniprehensioit. 

Basic Learning Series. ^^aterLaIs in this series 
arc designed for the slow learner and the po* 
tential drop-out. Hcrbcr. Lcnri?i/i^ Four Lon- 
i?i< 05 'r, 1061. The lessons in each of the three 
boohs arc highly structured to enable the stu- 
dent to be ready to read the basic story. Read- 
ing skilio appropriate to the selection are prac- 
ticed, 

Fincher, Ktbel; Rvjss, P'rank: Reynold -, Bhir- 
Icy; Fdw.Trd Simpkins. Sncr<es in fymcnn.rr, 
100 L Thi.s is divided into eighi units, rach :ti 
an indiv-idual paper worktext. Ftcadinir skills 
uie uuilt into these guidance-oriented mate- 
rials. 

Dofcl iuUrcsting Dccxllng Serhs, l?o8. T]:cpc 
hardlK)und books are designed to provide inde- 
pendent reudiTjg at an elementary level fer sec- 
ondary students. Representative titles include 
Trr Gvitif Momenta Li S}x>i’ts, Duried Goffi and 
h ir^f Men in Space, 

Turner, Richard. I.ivirigslono Reading Series, 
1?58. These paperb.ack work looks are designed 
for secondary use but vvriU.n on an upper 
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cJcmenlary levt’J. Tillt'S in the si^rics inducl-.* 
The. PtrBon Voi-j 4rc, The ^pei}d 

and The Frlcynls y'^cm Ma^ie. Kach wnr'kbook 
consista of tws^nly-threo short episodes con- 
cerning’ the characters deveiopod within the 
book. Activities follow each selection. There 
is a test at the end of each book. 

Riessinan and Dawkins. Ploy It Cord, 19G7. 
This paperbound book was desig:ricd for the 
ninth ^rade student in disadvantapnd areas. 
It is hoped that the reluctant learner will be- 
come interested in the “hip” lan^:upf;e enrl 
"hiptlonary.” The teachers’ maneal rontaimi 
good supKcstions. This book is not for every 
student but fits t ic needs of some classes. 

Ginn Rus-scllj et nl. The Ginn Basic Reading Tro- 

praTii, 100 Edition, 3966. Discovery Through 
Hci^divg — Grade 7, Kxploraiion Through Read- 
ing - OreA^ 8, Ackirveuent Through Rej-ding 
- Grade 9. These books contain a sequentially 
developed program of reading instruction. 
Workbooks, workbook answer keys, teachers^ 
manuals, independent study activities and unit 
tests are available with ea^'h text. Creative 
listening is provided for on the accompanying 
records. 

Russell, et ah, 196S-h4. Discoitry Through 
Rtadindt Grade 7; Exploration Through Read- 
ing ^ Grade 8; Achievement Through Reading, 
Grade 9. Texts are intended for use in a 
junior high school developmental reading pro- 
gram. Each unit in seventh and eighth grade 
books are divided into two parts. The first 
part contains literature selections with ever- 
ciscs to improve the skills needed for realing 
Iklf^rature. The second part ot each unit en- 
tklleJ “Building Reading Tower'’ contains 
mostly factual articles with exercises geared 
toward improvement of basic reading and 
study skills. “The Open BooVshcU” at the end 
of each unit has some fine suggestions for in- 
deperd^nt reading. 

GIoImj Gainsburp, Joseph C., Spcctor, Samuel T. Bet- 

ter Reading, 3rd Edition, ?9G2. Hardbound 
text provides extcnbive and int^n^dve work in 
essential reading skills. Exercises within each 
chaiiter are progressively difficult. The exor- 
cises are interestingly varied, 
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Ft'ii'onbaum, Lnwrer.co IJ. h'jU^cctiie Iii'U(U)iff, 
195Ji. Hardbound text. Remedial or reading 
improvement -- junior high school, possibly 
through grade ten. Trovides extensive and 
valuable reading prartice. Ibvidod into three 
parts: Keading to Heain, Heading dor Social 
Living, Heading Tests, Drills and Word CTamcs. 
Feigenbaum, Lawrence ji, Suc€8sf}tl LVadjnp, 
HJ63. This hardb(x?k te^t is similar to 
live Reading. A word count is provid^jd to 
check rate. 

Globe Adopted Classics. Availuble in hard* 
bound and paperback editions. Outstanding 
titles from literature adaptenl to reading levels 
from grades 3-8. Not the best vvay to read a 
classic but the series provides interesting sup- 
plementary reading and the introduction to 
‘good" literature at easy readability levels. 
The literary style of the work is generally 
preserved. 

Potter, Robert R.| Robinson, H. Atan. Myths 
and Folk Talcs Around the World, 1903. Hard- 
bound collection, Many uses, English or read- 
ing classes or individuals from grades seven 
through twelve. Reading level of select iona is 
grade 3-4. Mature format. Content is varied, 
including stories from Greece, Rome, Northern 
Europe, Eastern Europe, East Africa and 
America. Various kinds of follow^-up questions 
check comprehension. Necessary vocabulary 
precedes each story, A teacher's manual is 
available with teaching suggestions and an- 
swers to text questions, 

Gcrshenfeld, Howard, Burton, Ardis. Stories 
for 7'ccn‘Agert, Rook A, 19G3. Hardbound col- 
lection of short stories adapted to reading level 
3*4. Stories organized around topics such as 
humor, ''ourage, science fiction and adolescent 
problems, /iccompanying each story arc objec- 
tive comprehension checks and discussion ques- 
tions. Teacher's guide is available. Good sup- 
plementary material but appeal v.ould be pupil 
interest rather than literal y value of the selec- 
tions. Additional collections similar to this are 
Sforica for Teen-Agers, Rooks I, II and Stories 
for Today's Youth, Rook /. The former is cn 
grade level 6-6 and the latter on reading level 
4 - 5 . 



Hardwick, JI. C, Words Are hnporlarit Series, 
1959. "i hesc paper booklets for grade seven 
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through twelve provide good vocabulnry prac- 
tice to supplement the instruction giveri in 
context. 

Minttr, Catherine. ITords of'd U'/iut Tl'xy Ih 
7o i’ou. Ihis junior high text prcEents unsic 
principles and asks students to apply them in 
experiment? and questions. This material could 
be u&ed efficiently with older students who neerl 
this help. 

Early, et al. rent urea in /Ate ru cure — Classic 
Serifs, 19G8. These anthologies for grades sev- 
en through twelve contain selections chosen on 
the basis of social maturity of the students as 
they deal with the human values of literature. 
Some provision for the teaching of related 
reading skills are included in the studcijls 
texts, teacher^’s manuals, keys, exezeise Looks 
and leading tests. 

Roberts, Clyde. IV^ord /It Jack: A IKcrj/ to Met- 
ier Reading. lySil. Exercises provide training 
in association of the printed symbol with th^ 
sound; utilization of various word clues; anal- 
ysis cf prefixes, suffixes, and word roots; devel- 
opment of dictionary skills. Maturely written 
!0 older pupils need not be offended. Erch 
teacher needs at least one copy. 

P'humacher, Melba, George B. Schick and Ber- 
iiard Schmidt. Vesigu for Good ReuAing^ 
Levels I and II, 1962. Teacher's manual and 
four progress tests per les'el are included. 
These w'orkbooks were intended for high school 
developmental reading material in English 
classes or in the reading laboratory. They pro- 
vide excellent practice to improve rate, com- 
prehension and vocabulary. Their stories are 
aiso on film, available from Psychotechni^s. 
Schweitzer and Lee. Hcrbrace I'oca6i<lary 
Jko/.-snep, 195T. Workbook geared to advanced 
high school or college picparatory gro ps. In» 
eludes the following topics, each in depth — 
dictionary usage, spelling, pronunciation, cap- 
italization, native and borrowed woris, pre» 
fixes, roots, suffixes, parts of speech definition 
and meaning similarities and difTere.ices ir 
moaning, changes in meaning, figures of speech 
and deriving meaning from context 
Smith, Donald. Learning to Learn, 1961. Pa- 
perbourd training workbook most suitable for 
college reading i:i.;.rovtmrnt situation. May be 
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used independenUy as a suDpIemi?nt to class 
work. There ai‘c five major sections, The first 
deals with individual rcadijig- problems. Prrt 
II provides eight individual lessons all cover* 
ing step by step the SQ3R method. Ihe third 
part discusses in four lessons, perception, com- 
prehension, voc:ibular.v ajid critical reading. 
The r.iateri?! here is a too-brief presentation 
of each facet. Par. IV returns to SQ3R and in 
four c::cellent lessons applies the technique to 
diTerent subject areas. The last section con- 
tains eight tinied reading;^. 

Strand 1 — Developmental reading— Grade 7, 
Scart'hlights c?i Liin'aiurc, Grade 8, fcnipcss 
Points 'in LiVcratifrc. Strand 2 — Reading in the 
Suuject-Tnatter areas — Grade 7, Front Pilot b 
to Plastics ‘f Grade 8, From Stars to Scr.lptorc. 
The grades 7 and S materials are a recent 
addition to the Harper and Pov; reading pro- 
giara. 

Strang, ct al. Tccn-.Xgc Talcs, 1064. Books 
A-C are writen at, third and fourth grade level. 
Books I-VI are written at fourth to sixth grade 
levels, f^hort stories of fiction and non-fiction 
are highly interesting to teenagers. Questions 
for each seieclion are in the book. These ex- 
cellent books may be used for instruction or 
for recreational reading, depending on the 
needs of the students. 

McDonald, et al. Success m Rccdirg, 1P67. 
Rooks 1 and ? for grade 7. Books 3 and \ for 
grade 8. Odd numbered books teach skills, the 
other tv’o provide practice and extension of 
skills. 

Witty, et al, Reading Roundup 1* \s /, // <i«ri 
///, 1958. These basic or supplementary texts 
are useful in reading or English classes. Mate- 
rial is theme-centpred. Comprehension and 
vocabulary questions arc provided. The accom- 
panying teacher's manuals, workbcwjks and test 
booklets provide excellent niaUrisl to improve 
reading akilK 

Miller. iHorrf HVc/tA 7««for, 1962. This vocab- 
ulary text for junior high school students in- 
cludes the study of vocabulary, spelling, word 
elements and word building. iTord U\olth, 
1967. This is a companion text for high school 
students. Good exercises follow the instruction. 
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Muiphy, George and Helen Rand. Lel*B 'lead, 

1962. Th^a four-book series of developmental 
readers . i grades 7 through 12 provides exer- 
cises to extono reading skills. A te^.cher’a 
manual is Included with the text 
Wagenheim, et al. Our Keadinj Ileritcffe, 

1963. This six-book series for grades seven 
through twelve emphasises literary apprecia- 
tion and reading improvement. Teachers' man- 
uals are provided. 

Wood, Evelyn and Marjorie Barrows. Read- 
ing 1958. The text with accompanying 

teacher’s manual, student tests, and shutter 
cards Is designed to help poor junior high 
school leaders correct poor habits and improve 
vocabulary rate and comprehension skills. 

Chase, fit al. Houghton Mi^in Literature 
Series, 1968. This series is designed to pro\ide 
a flexible literature program for grades nine 
through twelve. Study aids are built into the 
program. Each of the four texts is accom- 
panied by a teacher’s annotated edition, a 
teacher’s handbook, student progress tests, and 
an album of literary recordings. 

Jewett, et al. Reading for Enjoyment Series. 
T,..a ..'ee-book series Is designed to encourage 
readers in grades seven, eight and nine to in- 
crease reading akills and broaden literal^ 
tastes. Readiiig skills are also emphasised in 
the reading practice and review test booklets 
and In the teacher’s guide. 

Brewerton, et al, Hew Horizons Through 
Reading and Literature. This three-book series 
for grades seven, eight and nine is designed 
for developmental reading in English or in 
reading classes. Exercises following the read- 
i ng sel ections develop skill s. The teacher’s 
editions offer additional suggestions, 

Keal, Etma A. and Inez Foster. Study Exer- 
cises for Developing Reeding Skills, 1969. 
These inexpensive paper workbooks provide 
short selectiors follow^ed by exercises to de- 
velop junior high readirg skills. Their mature 
appearance and ir.liresting topics make them 
valuable with many types of students. Book A 
is written on grade levels 4-5; Bock B on grade 
levels B-6; BooJk C cn grade levels 6‘^; Book D 
on grade lercli 7-8. 
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McCracken, Glenn and Charles C. Walcutt. 
Baeie Heading 7 aTid 8, i96o. These books pro- 
vide a linguistic apj) roach to reading “lan- 
guage arts" for gtades seven and eight. The 
fiti’dents' edition contains only selections. The 
quesiions and ^.xertise material are in the 
teacher's edition. 

Gniler, Cclernan. Heading for Mcar'ng Series, 
19C5. Papertound \^'orMx>oks ranging i ^ con- 
tent and di.Tlculty from grades 4 thicugh 12. 
Each wcrkhool: contains short reading selec- 
tions followed by exercises aimed a* develop- 
ing six basic reading skills. The material is 
not especially interesting or attractive but the 
built-in motivation oi the scores and ,^r. "■hs 
provides students with evidpnce of progress. 

Eond, Guy, et al. The Developmental Reading 
Series, 1962 Ed. A Call to to A(h-e?iture for 
grade seven and Detda of Men U r grade eight 
come ' regular edition and in the Classmr te 
EdHi, ’ ;ch contains the same stories 
ten at n lower level. The Skiil Dcvekpment 
Workbook v^’hich acompany both editions ex- 
tend text book reading experiences into new 
content. This series provides for a sequent iiT 
development of reading skills. 

ffarris, Alhert J. and Joseph C. Gainsburg. 
Advanced Skills in 1967. This three- 

book Eeries for grades se'er and above pro- 
vides a sequential development of reading 
skills correlated with English skills. The les- 
sons follow an txplanatior.-eKbmpl'i-exerctse 
pattern. 

Smileyp et al. Gaftiiag Knglish, 1967. This 
literature and language ails j »-ogram for 
grades seven, e’ght ard nine were created for 
disadvantaged stedenta. Young people with 
varied bickgrounds, working cu all ability 
levels* responded to the organiz^'lien of the 
material which provides for discovery ard self- 
realization. The progr ri provides four paper- 
bound texts, a teacher’s manual, a student’s 
workbook, a set of transparencies and a re^.rd 
tloum. 

Smith, et al. i^iffrary heritage Series, 1967. 
This softback series provides four or five texts, 
a teacher’a manual, recordings and supple- 
mentary material for each grade from seven 
to twelve. 
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Jacobs, I.e’and B. ?nd Shelton L. Rout, Jr. 
Idcai in Literature *S'(’n'cs, This series is 

ch signed to stimulate students to understand 
to appreciate and to evaluate :vhat they lead 
hy arranging selections in thematic clusters. 
The titles are VariQtlc7is lor Grade 7, Oirec- 
tioNS for Gi'sde S and for Grade 9. 

A Teacher's HaTidbook is provided for nach 
volume. 

lilpiegler, Charles G. and Heler H. Johtisoji. 
Mrrri/l A/aiKstrecui Loo/^'ir, IQCS. These paper* 
l;aek anthologies are designed for innei-cily 
teenagers. The reading levels range from lour 
to seven with material to inteicst students in 
grades seven to twelve. These multi-ethnic 
books, cf.»'.tain.ng selections written by and for 
Xegroes, aj^e titled Co rope U?ider Fire, 
Apaift^t Oddi?, UVre First , /n i\eu 

t'ctior.Sj Fcopte Like Tow. A Teacher’s 
Manual providing teaching suggesUons for 
each selection. 

Hutchinson, et al. /j>dej:r/yJr?icc m 

Fcad^nff ^'rriis, 19uP. This st.-ies is designed 
for use i:i grades five through nine as a basal 
or a Auppleraent p»-ograjn. The level of matur- 
ity of the selccticns would make it useful for 
h^gh school remedial students. All explana- 
tions and exercises are in the student's books. 
Titles and reading levels are as follows: F/cw 
Landtnrirks — Grade 4 and up; Zfrip/it ffcocons 
— GraUe 6 and up; Fcr //oruo^rs — Grade G atid 
up. 

Johnson, Eleanor. Modern /icadt/if; S/ci/tfexte, 
3966. Puperbound workbooks 1, 2, 3 for junior 
and senior high school reading programs focus 
on developing reading skills efhciently. Ques- 
tions follow each selection. Two standardized 
diagncst'c tests are provided. The lessons are 
available on tapes for s<>U-checkirg. 

Shostak, Jerome. V ceninlary }ycrkehop, 1901. 
Faperbound booklets for each grade from nine 
through twelve provide vocabulary exercises 
for reading or English classes. 

Smith, Nila Blanton. Be A ^effer Ffoder 
SericB, Revised Editi n. Books I, If, Iff, 1V\ 
V, VI are for grades seven through twelve. 
Each of these p&perbound reading skill devel- 
opment books proviaes rnstruction and p.aclice 
in wori’ recognition and r<eaning skiMs, and in 
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reading for specific purposes in literatus 
science, social studies ai.d mathematics. A 
teacher's guide is a\ailab!e with each book. 
This serie.s is one of the most useful and versa- 
tile supplementary materia's available. 

Caiver, et al. Life in Litcrafure Series, lyCO. 
TM.s four -book series to teach literary and 
reading skills is for grades nine through 
twelve. 

Powers Waiter. Opiwiuin RcacHuff Achferr- 
mevt Series, 1966. The three workbooks in 
this series contains estays to train students to 
read silentl>, to Improve reading habits, rate 
and coniprohcps'on of students in grades seven 
through twelve. The books are noncoiisum^ble. 
Students maj keep records in his own Achieve- 
ment Chart. 

The Readinff Skill RuUdere. Supplementary 
readers contaii? articles and stories adapted 
from The Reader’s Digest Reading levels 1-0. 
Three books Per level. Practice is provided in 
comprehension and word power. 

Advanced Reading Skill Builders. Grades 7-8. 
Two books for each levs! are designated as 
Books One, Two, Three, Four. 
improve Your Reading. Part I — grade 7, Part 
n — grade 8. Answer keys are pro'^ided so that 
students may score their own w'ork. A progress 
chart permits the student to chart liis own 
reading achievement. Designed for junior and 
senior high school with pointers for improving 
reading and emphasis cn speeded comprehen- 
sion. 

Seercts of Successful Living. One book for 
grades 7-9. Two boks for 9-12. Reading level 
0-8. Adapted material from Digest articles. 
Provides extra reading for slower students. 

Among the various servicts available from 
Scholastic are paperback book dubs for indi- 
vidual reading, the Reader’s Choice Catalog 
whicn provides some 590 selected titles in 
paperback ranging from grades 2-12, Schohs' 
tic Literature Units for individual differences, 
and various magazines for classroom enrich- 
ment. 

The Practical English Reading Skills IVorfr- 
hook. Revised edition, 1963. Paper workbook 
valuable for supplementary material in Kng- 
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h’sh or reading classes, grades 9-12. An appro- 
priate quiz accompanies each selection. Tw'o 
progress charts are included, one for speed 
and one for comprehension. 

Success With Words^ Harold L. Herher. This 
paperback book may be used independeiRly at 
the secondary level. Basic words in the areas 
of social str\-!&, English, science, and mathe- 
matics are i. reduced and practiced by many 
diverse exercises, including gamea, puzzles and 
problems. 

Witty, et al. Developing Your Yocabularg, 
Rapei bound. High School. Includes Whniques 
for learning new words, UbS of tiie dictionary 
and thesaurus. 'nomor>Tns, figurative language, 
meanings ....id connotations oi words. 

Rochester Occupational Rtading jSerics. 
Use with older pupils with poor reading abil- 
ity. The Job Ahead is a hardbound, muUi-level 
textbook describing in story form the occupa- 
tional attitudes and skills for job success. 
Exercise materials in workbook form mat hing 
the text levels stress reading and vocabulary 
development as well as encouraging suitable 
occupational attitudes. The material is pub- 
lished in thi :e companion volumes with the 
same content but varjing sequentially in de- 
gree of reading diihculty. Level I is on the 
second giade; Level 11 on grades three and 
four; and Level III on the fourth and fifth 
grades. 

Witty, Paul, et al. Reading Improvement 
Texts. Homo To Become A Better Reader* High 
school or college text. How To Improve Your 
Reading, Revised, 196^. Junior high level text. 
Adjustment of reading rate to purpose and 
nature of the material is the focus. Special 
emphasis is on vocabulary and word building. 
SRA Better Reading Books. Elizabeth A. 
Simpson. Three hardbound volumes In three 
separate and distinct levels of reading difiJ- 
cully. Twenty reading selections with corre- 
sponding comprehension and vocabulary check. 
Books focus on improving speed and developing 
comprehension. Book I, reading leveh 6.0-6.9; 
Book II, reading levels 7.0-8.9; Book HI, read- 
ing levels 9.0-10.9. 

Sfreorritna Kowr Reading. Paperbound book- 
let for high school contains tips to increase 
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reading efficiency, such as reading groups of 
words and phrases, extracting entire thoughts 
and complete ideas. 

Stud]/ I/abU Guides. Psperbound manuals aa 
follows: Learn To Sttidj/, grade? 4-1; How To 
Be A Better Student, grades 7‘G; How To 
Study, high school. 

You Cayt Head Better. Paperhourid booklet 
providing guidance to\vard good reading hab- 
its, building vocabulary nnd increasing rate. 

Dale, Kdgar. How To Head A 

1941. This older book is still excellent resource 

or study material on the subject 

Gray, et al. Bjtpic Reading SkiVt, 1958. 7 le 

two hooka for Junor and senior high rtopo 

lively provide a good reviev' of basic reading 

skills. Each includes survey tests to diagnose 

needs. 

Pooley, et at America Rcade, 1967. The six 
anthologies for grades seven through twelve 
are designed to improve reading skills und 
literary tastes. The Teacher's Resource Bocks 
and the student^s Explication and Review 
books for each grade level provide practice and 
extend experiences. 

Pooley, et at Galaxy Program, 1964. The 
three anthologies for grades nine, ten and 
eleven present high -interest selection's who 
need reading Instruction. The Handbook of 
Heading in each text introduces reading skills. 
The accompanying workbooks Tcclics In Read- 
ing I, ir, and in amplify the skill building. 
(Tactics In Heading I and U are also available 
in boxed form.) 

Robinson, et al. The New BahU Reading Pro- 
gram, 1968. Dimensioris, Craie 7, and 
lengcs. Grade 8 provide 'i se<;uont[al develop- 
ment of reading skills and are available in 
luulU-ethnie or eaUblished editions. Teachir's 
guides, reading tests and duplicating mastct's 
are available for each, 

Robinson, et al. Ths Open Higkncys Pregrem, 
1968. Book 7 and Book S designed for Junior 
high students who need varied, nction-pached 
material. Each text Is written on cv low level 
at the beginning and advancc-s gradually to 
more diflikult material. Skillhocke and Uacher*s 
are provided. 
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Humph reyville, Fiances T. and Frances S. 
Fitzgerald. R<admg for Plcasityp^ 19G1 Top 
Flight, Book J; On T rgrt. Book IT. These 
hardback books are mainly to atimidate reluc- 
tant readers at the secondary level. 

Singer Ariffe, et al. The Sv^gcri Random House Litcr^ 

atnrc Sf?ieB, 3967. This series for grades nine 
through twelve offers four softback books and 
a teacher’s manual at each level. 

Steck-Vaughu Lcavell, et al. Reedivg Esscniials Series, 39G4. 

These workbooks present the skills part of the 
^ofal reading program. Progress in Reading, 
Grade 7, MaMcry in Reading, Grade 8. Kev: 
Goals m Reading — written at third and fourth 
grade for remedial junior high students. 
Schacter, Norman nd John K. Whelan, Acfit r- 
tics for Reading /mprovcvicnt, 1964. 

These 1, 2 and 3 arc designed to 

improve reading skills of students in grades 
seven, eight and nine. 

KoUmeyer, Ware, Conqjtcsts in Reading. This 
workbook teaches basic word recognition skills 
and exercises apply the skills in context and 
is useful in secondary classes as needed. 

Stone, et al. IVeftsfer Nciv Practice Readers. 
Grover, et al. Hew Practice Readers. Books A 
to G are designed for students whose reading 
levels are 2 through 8 respectively. The vocab- 
ulary development, the short selections, the 
comprehension questions and the general for- 
mat make it useful for students at any age. 

Laboratories and Programmed Materials 

Applcton-Ccnlury-Crofts Brown, Janie? I. Programmed }^ocab\d,’irg. 

1964. This pa, jrbound text is suitable for col- 
lege or late high school reading improvement. 
Using the programmed approach with frames 
and jtep-by-step progression, the book is for 
Independent study. Pupils are led to make 
associations to remember meanings of word 
elements. Essays follow several lessons and 
give practice in the material by filling in 
blanks using words In conlexL 

Arc Books, Inc, (? ruber, Edward C. 9 JOG Steps to IFord Poiccr. 

1063. This vocabulary book works like a teach- 
ing machine comrletc with frame.% etc. The 
major part of the book consists of vocabulary 
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questions of the multiple^choice verioty. Some 
vocabulary-building? questions are in forms of 
analogies, opposites, and completions, 

For Sc^f-/nstn(ction in Sasic Skilis. 
These are supplementary programmed aids. 
The reading series with corresponding grade 
level includes seven levels graded from 3 to 
Keading comprehension materials includes rei'* 
ereiice skilTs, following directions, levels of in- 
terpretation and vocabulary devolopmer.t. 

Coronet Learning Progra fns. The Coronet 
Learning Programs are booklets, each about 
dO-80 pages, containing material to be learneu 
and a self-contained answer panel inside each 
cover. The material is organized into tea 
short sets of 25-50 frames intended to be 
worked in 15-20 minutes. Presentation thus 
covers e period c/ about two weeks. A review 
and self-test are included in the final set of 
each program. The programs include: David 
Discovers the Dictionuty for intermediate and 
junior high classes. Figures of Speed for high 
school- }foio to Jinprovc Your Peadivg for 
junior high school, ^^aps: Hoiv IVc Read 
Thayi for intermediate level and junior high. 
Vocabulary Growth: Divide and CowQwcr 
Words, high school level. Your Study Skills 
for junior high school level. 

Uobinson, et b1. FDL Study S\ille Library. 
Grades 4-S>. idnlti-level, auto-instrucLional, 
directed reading activities in test and text se- 
lections aim at improvement of reading in the 
Content areaa of science, social studies, and 
reference skills. 

Taylor, et al. EDL Word Clues Series. This 
multi-level workbook series’ range Is grades 
7-13. Placement tests are available so that 
each student may be assigned a book on his 
level of need. The Word Clues approach helps 
students build their word power through a 
method that stresses words in context, high 
frequency words, planned introduction of 
words, introduction of words, multiple mean- 
ings, and usage. Besides the workbooks, addi- 
tional materials available in the iror<f Clves 
Series Jncludra a teacher's guide, tests, flash^x 
sets with filmstrips and discs, lach^x sets, with 
filmstrips. Tlic workbooks may be used without 
this additional material. 



Harcourt, Brace? and 
Worldj Inc. 



Globe Boole Co. 



Learning Mateiir'Sj 
Inc. 



The MacMiltan Co. 



McGraw-Hill 



Ma mUtan 



The Reading 
Laboratory? Inc. 



Steps To BtiUr Reading, Bool^a 1? 2, 3. Grades 
7, 8j 9, Tests — each level. Teachei’s Manu<il 
for all three levels. This is programmed ma- 
terial in paperlound booklets. It is develop- 
mental rather then remedial. The three books 
are essentially the SBrr.e in organization. An 
introduction presents a short discussion of 
programmed in^triction, a sample program, 
and a short discjss'on of reading improvement. 
The vocabulary section deals with both struc- 
tural analysis and words in context. Exercises 
are also provided for practice in speed reading. 

Glassman, Jerrold. Program, acd Reading. 1966. 
Programmed text to improve reading re<iuire8 
no hardware, is wntL;r4 at about fifth grade 
level with high school interest level. 

The lAicraivre Sa?npfer. Secondary tdiuon. 
This laboratory previews 144 highly rated 
books from reading grade levels 5-11. The 
selections ere from the particular books and 
are organized into ten areas such as adventure, 
humor, animals, etc. Reading aids and dis- 
cussions include how and why questions, ex- 
plaining best answers, and why ether answers 
are not as adequate. Student curiosity and 
interest in the book are stimulated by various 
questions. Paperback books supplement the 
kit so that students may read the entiie work. 

MacMillan Reading Spectrum, 19^4 This pro- 
gpram is a complex of Instructional materials 
intended for the intermediate grades but very 
appropriate fur junior high school and some 
levels are appropriate even with older pupils. 
The program is in two ptirts. The Spectrum of 
Books is thirty carefuily selected titles grouped 
on five or six reading levels for each Inter- 
mediate grade. The Spectrum of SkVU covers 
three skill aVess with six levels of difficulty 
per area. 

Fergus, Patricia M. Spelling Improvtmeni: A 
Frogram of SeI/-/w#trurtion. 1964. This pro- 
grammed spelling text w^ould be useful for poor 
spellers in grades nine through thirteen. 

Davis, Bertha and Korm.x MIchelsor.. Learn- 
ing to Leam; Outlines. 1967. This t/rog rammed 
Uxt teaches outlining. 

File, This laboratory consists of 176 ex- 
ercises divided into 8 levels of dificulty. The 
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range of grade levels is from Gth through 13th. 
Topics include exercises ’h literature, historyj 
natural sciences, social sciences, srt, music, 
humor, sport, and adventure. Types of exer- 
cises are varied and range from cii ied readings 
and sentence completion to directed reading 
activities and making inferences. 

Science Reaeaich- Advanced Readinff Skills Pro ff ram. High fcchool 

Associates level for individual use. A series of twenty- 

four lessons develops four major akill areas in 
speed and flexibility, comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, and critical reading. The complete pro- 
gram includes various books and tlie leading 
accelerator. 

Graph and Picture Study Skilh Kit. Although 
developed for uce in the intermediate grades, 
this laboratory-type material could sei ve as a 
valuable aid in a junior-senior Hgh school 
remedial reading situation. The pupil works 
at h.s owm rate and checks his own work. The 
kii. leaches imerpretation of a variety of visual 
aids frequendy found in textbooks and news- 
papers — including graphic forms, charts, di- 
agram?, photographs, and editorial carte ms. 

Pilot Lilrary. Ila, grades 2-7; lib, gredes 
5-12; !Ic, grades 4-9. Intenoed as supplemen- 
tary or enrichment material, each libra^-y con- 
tains 7c unaltered excerpts from popular juve- 
nile literature. Cr^mprehension skills are 
practiced. Student Record Books or Worksheets 
contain appropriais comprehension exercises 
for each selection. The exercises are self- 
EC or In g- 

Rtadiug For Vnderetanding. G'?neral Edition, 
grades B-12. Junior Edition, gradeo 3-8. This 
laboratory consists tf ^00 practice lessons on 
100 graduated levels of comprehension. Each 
level has four lessons cards. Ten paragraphs 
are Include:’ on each card. The paragraphs 
focus on comprehersion, reasoning, inference. 
Interpretation, or meaning. The paragraphs 
have been selected fiom a variety of interest- 
ing topics. 

SRA RtOrding Lahoralorie*. M flti-levch Self- 
checking. Power and rate selections. Incor- 
porated listening program. AvUhble labora- 
tories include: Lab II a, Levels ic-7; Lab Hb, 
Levels 8-8; Lab II c, l.evel8 4-9. Lab III a, 
Level: 3-12; Lab III a, Levels 3-11 
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Scott, Fore^man & 
Company 



Univox Institute, Fne, 



Webster Division, 
McGraw-Hill Kook 
Company 



edition); tmb III b, Levels 5*12; Lrih IV a, 
Levels 8-14. 

Markle, Susan Meyer. Wuida. Junior high 
bchool level. This programned course in vo- 
cabulary development utilizes the sequential, 
self“teaching approach togetKei' with tne proc- 
ess of “branching" brie fly mentioned previ- 
ously. A diagnostic test detor.uiincs the .“low 
or fast t’ack for a pupil. The functions of 
roots, prefixes, and suffixes identified. The 
text demonstrates how words are put together 
and how ,omponents interchange to form 
other ;vordi. 

Bracken, et al. Galaxy Program, Tact'^cs in 
heading I and Tactics m Readi ng JL Grades 9- 
10. 1961. Boxed classroom set o^ exercise cards 
starts at a basic level of understanding and per- 
formance. >Iach succeeding exercise increases 
in difficulty. The exercises are printed on fifty 
cards with thiUy-five copies of each card in- 
cluded, A diagnostic test and an evaluation 
test are provided. Reading skills covered are 
word context, word structure, ^Yord sound, the 
dicti,>nary, imagery, sequence, sentence mean- 
ing, inferences, paragraph meaning, and w'ord 
families. l^ucHcs m Reading U is correlated 
with the tenth grade text in the Galaxy pro- 
gram, Perspective. Guidebooks for the teacher 
accompanies the boxed sets of exercises. Tac- 
tics in Reading I and II are also available in 
Tvorkbook form. 

Vnivox Teaching Machine — Belter Study Hal- 
tie. This cardboard box is the kind of pseudo- 
learning device ferquently exhibited in super- 
markets, drugstores, and other such centers of 
culture. This particular ‘‘instant knowledge” 
course is in the programuied format with 
flames end fill-ini. Pupils and parents should 
be made aware that Ibis kind of “learning tool” 
is an insufficient panacea at best. 

The Reading Skill Cnrda. Suitable for icme- 
dial junior high school use, tliese are compre- 
hension exercises for reading levels grades 2-8. 
224 cai is each contain a story or essay of 
about ISO words. Questions measure compre- 
hension. The cards are color-coded for diffi- 
culty, Like the other laboialory materia], the 
cards are for iiulepcndent and self-checking 
use. 
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Mrcbanical Devices 



The followirg list is not all-indusive. The teacher selecting’ mate- 
rials for reading laboratories should contact companies to examine the 
latest models ar.d the many new devices ajipearing frequently. 



Audio-Visual Eesejireh 
Department RT .39 
523 S. Plymouth Ct. 
Chice ro, IIL ndHu.'j 



Craig Research 

3410 S. LaCienaga Blvd* 

Los Angdes 16, Calif. 

Educational 
Developinental 
Laboratories, Ir.c, 
Huntington, N. Y. 11744 



Learning Through 
Seeing, Inc. 
Sunland, Cali^ 91040 

Psychotechnics 
7433 N. Harlem A^c. 
Chicago, 11!. G0C48 

also avaTable^— 

Read Company 
Warsaw, Ind. 4658J 

The Heading 
Lnboralojy, Inc. 
New Y'orlc 36, N. 



E'yc Span Trainer, J\Jodcl 10. Individual tach- 
istoscope training. Hand-operated shutter. 

The Fhsh Tacrnient. Converts any 2x2 slide 
or filmstrip projector into a tachistoscope for 
group use. 

i?radjHSr J^a^coircter. Machine to pace or con- 
trol reading rate. 

Craig Reader. A device to increase reading 
shills and rate. Programs for junior and 
senior high are available. 

Controlled 7?cacfcr SCO. Projector for large- 
group use. Controlled Reader, Jr. 50. Individ* 
ual or small group use. A moving slot travels 
left to right across a screen. Material is thus 
covered and uncovered. Speeds range from 
GO-1000 woids per ninute. 

F7aBA--.Y. Individual tachistoscope. Student 
operates shutter at 1/25 of a second for expo- 
sure. Disc sets ara available. Vocabulary sets 
are available from grades 7-13, a set at each 
level of 300 words. 

KDL Reading Ege. This is eyc-niovement 
photography to measure how an individual 
uses his eyes in reading. 

Taeh -X. This specially designed filmstrip 
T.roj'ector for group use has a range of timed 
exposures from 1/100 of a second to l^i see* 
onds, 

racAtafo-lTVrrcr. IndividuaLuso tachistoscope 
filmstrip viewer. 



Callfone Audio Reader. Provides multi modal 
approach to teaching. 

//ojfma?t Reader. Uses records and slides to 
t^ach reading. 

Shadowsc'^pe, A reading pacer. 

Tachomatic 600. A filmstrip projector. 

T-matic 150. A ta:hisloscopic projector. 

CaI-0-f?afcr. Inexpensive and easily u^ed rule 
to obtain student reading spe^d. 

Omni limer. Dcvico to time individuals or 
groups from CO seconds to one hour. 
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Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, 111. 



Societv for Visual 
Education 

1345 biversey Parkway 

Chicago, 14, IlL 
Bailey Films, Inc. 

6509 De Lougpre Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90028 



Coronet Films 
Chicago 1, 111. 



Encyclopedia 
Britannica Flms, Inc. 
1160 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, III. 



o 




I 



Phrase Flasher. Tachistoscope reading train- 
ing device. 

Prep Pacer. El. ’trical reading pacer device. 

Ileadhig Accelerator. Portable pacing device 
with speed range from 30-3400 words per min- 
ute. Three models. 

Reading Calculator. Convert desired rate 
(words per minute) into proper scale setting 
to estimate the number of words per page. 
Reading East Calculator. Fccket plastic disc 
to estimate difficulty of material. 

Speed-J -0-Scope. Flash mechanism with shut- 
ter-like device that mounts on standard still 
projector. 

Films and Filmstrips 

Developing Effective Reading-Study Skills, 
Color and sound fiilmatrips. Secondary level. 
This introduction to good study attitudes and 
habits shows reading in various aspects of life. 

Eou> To Read A Book. 2nd edition. Secondary 
level. Color or black and w'hite him. 11 min- 
utes. The material includes selecting the best 
book for a particular purpose; using the parts 
of a book such as the preface, footnotes, chap- 
ter headings and index; the adjustment of 
s^ecd to purpose; determining the author’s 
point of view; and analyzing and evaluating a 
particular book. 

Reading Improvement Series. Films each 11 
minutes. Secondary level. Color or black and 
white. 

Defining The Cood Reader. 

Word Recognition Skills. 

Vocabulary Skills. 

CoTuprehrnsioK Skills. 

Effective Speeds. 

Belter Reading. 13 minutes. Color and black 
and white. 

Learning To Study. 14 minutes. Black and 
while. This secondary level film is an intro- 
duction to good study habits. 

l/atnp Ths Library. 6 color filmstrips. Inter- 
mediate level. The series, suitable for Junior 
high school, covers the card catalog, book 
classification, dictionary, encylclopedia, and 
special reference books. 
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Eye Gate House, Inc. 
146-01 Archer Ave. 
Janaacia 36, N. Y. 


Advavced Reading ShiU?. 10 color filmstrips. 
The emphasis is on readin^f comprehension. 
Fundamentals of Reading. 9 color filmstrips. 
Suitable for remedial junior high use, drill is 
provided in the mechanics oc reading, pho- 
netics, and reading comprehension. 
Fvndaynenfals of Thinking. 8 filmstrips. The 
areas of analyzing assumptions, comparing, 
thinking critically, interpreting, salving prob- 
lems, and summarizing are covered. 
Fundaynentals of Vocabuhry Building. 9 color 
filmstrips. Junior high school level. 


Read Company 
Warsaw, Ind. 46580 
The State University 
of Iowa 


Design for Good Reading. Book I and Book 11. 
Reading Training Filmstrips. 

Reading Fffectiveiy. This film is an introduc- 
tion to reading improvement that provides 


Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction 
Iowa City, Iowa 


specific orientation to the Iowa Reading Films. 
The loica Reading Films High School Series 
Revised. These films are designed primarily 
to increase reading rate and as & consequence 
jf establishing better reading habits, to im- 
pKve reading comprehension. The Manual of 
Instructions fo: the series contains for each 
film a comprehension check of ten questions to 
be given after the showing. 



McGraw-Hill Text Filma Hc\o Ta Reta-l Iriterafure Seriei. 6 color film- 
330 W, 42nd St stripa. Focus on the pertinent skills and the 



New York 36, N. Y. 


genera^ coliitionship of literature to life. Types 
included are the historical novel, narrative 
poem, short story, and one-act play. 

Library Series. 6 filmstrips. Secondary level. 
The dictionary, the encyclopedia. Dew ?y Deci- 
mal System, and card catalogue are covered. 
£/i5rary Tools Series. 6 color filmstrips- Sec- 
ondary level. 

l/nde ref a Tiding Poetry Series 6 color film- 
strips. 

IFord Study Series. 6 color filmstrips. 


Purdue University 
fh Audio-Visual Center 
Latayette, Ind. 


How TFdl Do Vow Readt Film. Presenta tech- 
niques for increasing rate-comprehension, and 
discusses eye fixations, speed readers, reading 
laboratories, and reading films. 

The Purdue Reading Films — Junior High 
School SfriV*. The films are a group teaching 
device to provide training in some of the fun- 
damentals of good reading. 



The Pin’duc fieadifsg Films — High School 
Series. These films, like the other two sets in 
the Purdue Reading Films, are aimed at in- 
creasing speed of perception, iiducing regu- 
larity in eye movement, widening read:ng span 
and eliminating involuntary regressions. The 
instructor’s books for the three films listed 
above the texts of all films and comprehension 
c'ht'cks. 



The Reading Cr.t Fowr Reading Time. Black and white film. 

Laboratory, Inc. Sound 15 minutes. Introduction to dcv^rlop- 

New York 36, N, mental reading. 



Society- (or Visual School Skzlh for Today and Tonorrow. 6 color 

Education, In?. filmstrips. Junior or senior high school level. 

Chicago 14, 111. Study and reference materials are covered. 



Young America Films, 
Inc. 

18 E. 41st St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 



Word Siifdy Series. 6 color filmstrips. Secon- 
dary level, The series covjj word origins, der- 
ivations from other languages, clianging 
meanings, and word building devices. 




READING TESTS 

Some oi the reading tests useful with secondary students are listed 
in the cha.?ter on testing. The many tests available make it impossible 
to list all of them. Teachers should set the purpose 'or giving a test, 
then examine specimen sets to evaluate them. Most publishers will send 
up-to-date information about their tests and will supply examination kits 
at a nominal price. Sources of reliable information about tests include: 
Bond, Guy T., Miles A. Tinker. Reading Diff.cnlF:s Their Diognosia 
and Correction. New York; Appleton-Cenlury-Crcfts, 1957, pp. 461- 
468, 

Buros, Oscar K. (Ed.). The Suih Menial Measurements Yenrbooh. 
Highland Park, New' Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1965, p. XXXVI 
-! 1711 $32.60. 

Buros, Oscar K. (Cd.). Tests In Print, Highland Park, New^ Jersey: 
Gryphon Press, 1961, p. XXIX + 479. 

Karlin, Robert. Teaching Reading in High School^ Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1963, pp, 288-289. 

Spache, George, ToHard hettcr Rradiirg, Champaign, Illinois: Gai'rard 
Publishing Co., 1963, pp. 435-447. 

The Reading improvnnent Handhook. Oshkosh, Wisconsin: Reading 
Improvement, pp. 37*48. A list of publishers of tests is also included 
in this book. 

Karlin in bis book Teaching Readnrg in liigh School lists the follow- 
ing reading and s»udy skills tests: 

Cafi/ornia Reading Trst, Intermediate (Grades 7-9), Advanced (Grades 
9-14), Los Angeles: California Test Bureau. 

Coop^rofit'C Reading Comprehension Teit^ Forms lA (fer typical stu- 
dents in grades 13*14 and superior students in grade 12). Prince ;: 
Cooperativs Test Division, Educational Testing Service. 
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Davis Heading Test (Crac*ea 11-13). New York: Psy'^hclogical Corpora- 
tion. 

Diagjiostic Rcaiii)ig Tests, Upper I.ev’el (Grade 7-College Fre’hman 
Year). Mountain Home, Norlli Carolina: The Conimitlec on Diag- 
nostic Tests, Inc. 

(Jaies-MacOinific (Form J? — Grades 7-^, Norm E— Grades 10-12). New 
York: Dureau of Publications, Tear he is College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

iowa Every i*upi7 Test of Basic Skills, Test A, Silent Reading Compre- 
hension, Advanced (Grades G-8) . Boston: Houghton MilHin Company. 

Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basie Skills, Test B, Work-Study Skills, Ad- 
vanced (Grades 6-S). Boston: Houghton Mlfhin Company. 

Iowa SHc7ii Reading Tests, Advanced (High School and College), New 
York: Har court, Brace, and World. 

Keliey-Greetie Reading Co77iprchensio7i Test (Grades 9-13). New York: 
Harcouxt, Brace, end World. 

Metropolitan Achieve77^cnt Tests: i?codin^. Advanced (Grades 7-9). New 
York: Har court. Brace, and World. 

Sequential Testa of EducaCioytal Progress, Rcadiytg, Forms 2B (Grades 
10-12), SB (Grades 7-9), Princeton: Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Servic€s. 

Spitzer Study Skills Teat (Grades 9-13). New York; Harcourt, Brace, 
and World. 

SRA Achieveynent Series: Reading (Grades G-9). Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates. 

SRA Achievement Series: Work-Study Skills (Grades 6-9). Chicago; 
Science Research Associates. 

Stanford Ackicvoneyit Teste: Reading, Advanced \ Grades 7-9). New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and World. 

S^ai?/or<f Achicv€7Ke7it Teats: Study Skills, Advanced (Grades 7-9). New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and World. 

Elementary Level Reading Tesis 
(For Students with Heading Dipp.bilitie.s) 

Ctrfi/cniia Reading Teat, Primary (Grades 1-4), Elementary (Grades 
4-G), Los Angeles: California Test Bureau. 

Diagyiostic Reading Teals, Lower Level (Grades 4-C). Mountain Horn?, 
North Carolina: The Committee on Diagnostic Tests, Inc. 

(tates Advanced Primary Rfading Test (Grades 2-3), New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universit)*. 

Gates Prhuary Reading Teat (Grades 1-2). New York: Bureju of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Gates Rcadbig Survey (Gr'ides 3-10). New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test (Grades U8), New York; )farcourt, Brace, 
and World, 

Gray Stayidardizcd Oral Readbig Paragraphs (Grades 1-8). Indianap- 
o1*t: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

/ou*a Every P»pj| Tesf of Basic Skills, Test A, Elementary (Grades 4-8). 
New York; Harcourt, Brace, end World. 
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lo'wa Sifent Reading Test, Elementary (Grades 4-8), New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and World. 

Met rapolitan Reading Test, Primary (Grades 2-3), Elementary (Grades 
3-4), Intermediate (Grades 5-6). New York: Harcouvt, Brace, and 
World. 

Stanfiird Achievement Tests: Reading, Prlnmry (Grades 1-3), Elemen- 
tary (Grades 3-4), Intermediate (Grades 5-6). New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and World. 

Lists of Books for Recreational Reading 

Books for You, 1964 Edition, Grades 9-12. National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

CarUen, G, Robert. Books and the Teen-Ager, New York: Harper and 
Row, 1967, 

College and Adult Reading List, National Council of Teachers of English, 
1965. 

Crosby, Murial, Reading Ladders for Rvman Relations, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1963. 

Dunn, Anita E., and Jackroan, Mabel E. Fare for the Reluctant Reader, 
Third Edition, Albany, New York: Capital Area School levelop- 
ment Association, 1964, 

Emery, Raymond C, and Housh*»wer, Margaret B. High inter st-- Easy 
Reeding for Junior and Senior High School Reluctant Readers, 
Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1965. 

Fry, Edward and Johnson, Watien. Books for Remedial Reading^ Ele- 
mentary English 35:373-379, October 1958, NOTE. 

Gaver, Mary V. The Elementary School Library Collection, Bro-Dart, 
Foundation, 1965. 

Hall, Elva Jean. Personal Problems of Children, Campbell and Hall, 
Boston, 1964, (.Y list of books to help students from primary grades 
through high school to understand and to learn to liVu with their 
personal problems.) 

Horuons Uniimiied. A reading list for Juniors and Seniors not college 
bound. National Council of Teachers of Erfclish, 1966. (Prepared 
by the Indiana Council of Teachers of English.) 

/*aper6oand Book Guide for High Schools, New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 
1180 Avenue of the Americas, 1965. 

rublicaltons i9$7-CS, Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai BVtlh, New 
York. This pamphlet lists books to help students understand people 
of other races and other viewpoints. 

Spache, George D. Good Reading for Poor Readers, Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1966. 

Strang, Ruth; Phelps, Ethlyne; and Withrow, Dorothy. Gatcuays to 
Readable Bocks: an annotated graded list of books in many fields 
for adolescents who find reading difficult. H. W. WiJson Co., New 
York, 1958. 

Sullivan, Helen Blair, and Tolman, Lorraine E. High Interest* Law 
Vocabulary Reading Materials: A Selected Booklist, Journal of Edu- 
cation, 239 ;2 -132, December 1956. 

The Paperhaek Goes to School, Bureau of Independent Publishers and 
Distributors, 20 East 40th Stieet, New York 16, New York, 1960. 
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Wist, I)orothy H. and Shor, Rachel, C7i?7d>r?r’« Catalog, JI. W. Wilson 
Co.*npany, 1961. 

Your 1966 Edition, Giades 7-9, Naticnal Council of Veachors of 

English. 

Recommended Magazines 
Anterieiin Girl. Grades 5-8. Girl Scouts, Inc. 

Boy*s Life. Grades 5-9. Boy Scouts of America, Inc. 

Co'Ed. Grades 7-12. Scholastic Book Services. 

Every Grades 8*10. American Education Fublications. 

Hot Rod. Grades 6*12. Trend, Inc. 

Junior Scholastic. Grades 6-8. Scholastic Book Services. 

Mechanics Hhi^lratcd. Grades 6-12. Fawcett Publications, Inc. 

Outdoor Life. Grades 7-9. Popular Science Publishing Company. 

Liteiary Cavalcade. Senior high school. Scholastic Book Services. 

Popular ^fechanici. Grades 6-12. Popular Mechanics Company. 

Popular Scierxe. Grades 6-12. Popular Mechanics Company. 

Vractkal English. G»*ades 9-12. Scholastic Bool: Services. 

Read. Grades 7-12. American Education Publications. 

Rcadcr*s Digest Educational Edition. Grades ?-??. Reader's Digest 
Services. 

Scope. Grades 9-12 (written at 4-6 level). Scholastic Book Service 
Senior Scholastic . Senior high school. Scholastic Book Services. 

List of Publishers 

Allyn and Bacon, 310 W. Polk St., Chicago, Illinois 60007 
American Book Company, 6B Fifth Ave., Kew York, N. Y. 10003 
Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc., 34 W. 33rd St., Kew York, N. Y. IOC 01 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rilh, 315 Lexington Ave., Nevr York, 
N. Y. 1Q016 

Arc Books, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
Audio-Visual Research, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Bailey Films, Ii 6509 De I^ongpre Ave., Hollywood, California 90D28 
Barn'll Loft, Ltd,, 111 S. Centre Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Bobbs- Merrill Company, Tnc., 4300 W. 62nd St., Indianapolis, Indiar a 
R. R, Bowker Company, 1180 Avenue of the Americas, Kew York, N. Y. 
Bro-Dart Foundation, 66 Earl St., Newark, New Jersey 
Bureau of Independent Publishers and Distributors, 10 E. 40lh St , New 
York, N. \. 1C016 

Bureau cf Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St, New York, N. Y. 10027 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 
California Tesit Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Ix^s Angeles, Califorria 
90028 

Campbell & Kail, Inc., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Massachusetvs 02117 
Cambridge Umversity Pitss, American Brancn, 32 E. 57th St., Kew 
York, N. Y. 10022 

Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., Mountain Home, North 
Carolina 

Continental Press, Inc., 520 E. Bainbridge St., Elizabethtown, Per , syl- 
van la 
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roionet KuiUing, 05 Kast S. St., Chicap") G()i>01 

I'oronct Films, G5 Hast S. Water St., Chicago, Illinois 00001 
Craig* Research, Inc,, 3410 S. La Cicncga Blvd., I.,os Anjelcs, California 
.10016 

Developmental Rcading^ Distj'ibutois, lOM Sheridan, Laiamiei Wyoming 
Educational Development Laboratories, Inc., 75 Prospect St., Huntington, 
N. Y. 

Encyclopedia Britr mica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avc., Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 14G-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica, X. V. 100‘J j 
Follett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
60607 

Garrard Press, Champaigm, Illinois G1&20 

Ginn and Company, 450 W. Algonquin Rd., Arlington Heights, Illinois 
60005 

Gb'be Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10010 
Gryphon Press, Highland Park, New Jersey 

C. P. Hammond & Company, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, 7555 Caldwell Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Harper and Row, ln\, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 10016 

D. C. Heath & Company, 2700 Richardt. Indianapolis, Indiana 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc,, 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. V. 
10017 

Houghton 'Mifflin Company, Geneva, Illinois G0134 

Indiana Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

International Reading Association, Newark, Delaware 19711 
Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois 60305 
Learning Materials, Inc., 425 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 
Learning Through Seeing, Box 368, Sunland, California 
J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington Square, Philadelpliia, Pennsyl- 
vauia 19105 

I/ongr,ians, Green end Company, 119 W. 40th St,, Ktw York, N. Y. 10018 
The Macmillan Company, CO Filth A\ e , New York, N. Y, 10011 
McGraw-Hill Bcok Company. Text-Film Departmentj 330 \V. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y, 10036 

^fcGraw-Hill Book Company, Mid-Continent Disliib. Center, Manchester, 
Road, Manchester, Missouri €3011 
Charles E. Merrill, 1300 Alum Greek D*-., Columbus, Ohio 432 IG 
National Council of Teachers of English, 508 S. Six,;h St., Chainjuifgn, 
Illinois 61B2U 

National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, l>. C. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Oxford Book Company, 71 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10003 
Oxford University Pitss, ICOO Pollitl Dr., Fair Lawn, New Jersey 07410 
Oilyssey Press, 65 Fifth Ave., New York, K. Y, 10003 
Princeton; Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service 
Psychological Coi porntioTi, New V'ork, N, Y. 

Psychoteehnics, 7433 N\ Harlem Ave., Chicago. Illinois 60618 
Purdue University, The Audio-Visual Center, Lafayette, Indhana 
Ktad Company, Warsaw, Indiaim 46 580 
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Digest S^crvicesj Inc,, Edueatiuii l’loas:intvilk% X. V. 

10570 

The Reeding Labcratci y, 370 I.exingtnn Ave., XV.v York, N. V. 10(117' 
Reading iniproveraent, Box 125, Oshkosh, Wisconpin 5i001 
Ronald Pres^, 15 E. 2Gth St.. New York, N. Y. IQOlO 
Scholastic Book Services. 33 W. 42nd St., New Yoik, N. V. 10036 
Science Rosearci; Associates, Inc., E. Erie Sk, Chicago, Illinois (jCGll 
Scott, For-'sman ai d Con^.pany, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago, lllinci? GOull 
L. W. Singer Co., Inc , IIP River Kd., Do?' Plaines, Illinois GOOiG 
Steck-Vaughn Co., Box 2028, Austin, Texas 78767 

State University of Iowa, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instinct ion, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Teachers College, Columbia Uiilvorsity, Bureau of Puhlications, 525 \V. 
12Cth St., New York, N.Y. 10P27 

University of Chicago Pr^ss, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois CCG37 
Uni vox Institute, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., New Voik, N. Y, 

Webster Division. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Manchester Road, Man- 
chester, Missouri 63 0G2 

II. \V. Wilson Company, 050 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 100.52 
Young America Films, Inc,, 18 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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